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Hit and run. A common practice among 
many office equipment companies. They hit 
on you for a sale. You watch them make 
tracks after it's over. 

The sad fact is large companies have a 
habit of losing interest once they've made a 
conquest. A small shop, on the other hand, 
may have the best intentions. They're just 
spread a little too thin. 

At Monroe we believe total customer 
service doesn't end with installation. Other 
office equipment companies use free-lance 
installers. Their job is over when they walk 
out the door. But a Monroe installer is one of 
us. And is responsible to us. Moreover, he's 
been rigorously trained to know the machine 
upside down, inside out, backwards and 
blindfolded. 

After that, person-to-person demonstra- 
tions on how to operate the equipment. In a 
little while we'll stop in again. For feedback, a 
little positive reinforcement, maybe some 
suggestions. 








If the machine should ever need repairs, 
again it will be a trained Monroe person who 
services it. 

Whether it's a copier, calculator, 
accounting machine or microcomputer, it all 
adds up to total customer service. That's 
the extra part you get with every piece of 
Monroe office equipment. 

We have over 190 sales or service 
offices. For the one nearest you call 
800-526-7843 ext. 444. In New Jersey call 
800-522-4503 ext. 444. 


When you're with us, 
we're with you. 


MONROE 
SYSTEMS 
FOR 

x BUSINESS” 


Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service, Service 
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TIME : 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Airlines say “Happy New Year” 40 
with a rousing round of price rollbacks 

Air travel used to be an expensive way to go, but a new fleet of 
cut-rate carriers, led by People Express, is now offering low fares 
from coast to coast and on hundreds of routes in between. The at- 
tractive price of tickets has encouraged more people to take more 
flights to more places than ever. Travelers who used to ride the 
bus or drive are hopping a plane. See ECONOMY & BUSINESS. 








NATION: Elite warriors train to 16 


counter terror and fight dirty battles 

The Administration beefs up the military’s Special Forces, but 
critics question whether they are ready for quick and sure action. 

> Progress intrudes on Palm Springs, President Reagan’s New 
Year’s desert retreat. » Senator Gary Hart, announcing that he will 


not run for re-election in Colorado, looks toward the White House 
in 88. » New York City braces for an international literary gala. 


WORLD: The U.S. and Israel ponder 
retaliation for the airport massacres 


Libya’s Gaddafi vows defiance as Washington and Jerusalem 
agonize over how to hit back for the Rome and Vienna attacks. 
Meanwhile, the shadowy figure suspected of masterminding those 
terrorist acts and many others remains on the loose. » Pakistan’s 
Zia ends martial law and a 20-year state of emergency. » The new 


year gets off to a bloody start in South Africa. 
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The second-hand 


smokescreen. 


For decades, public and private organi- 
zations have waged a massive campaign to 
discourage cigarette smoking. For most of 
that time, the target of this effort has been 
the smoker. 

Recently, however, the emphasis has 
undergone a major shift. Today there are 
scientists who claim that cigarette smoke 
in the air can actually cause disease in 
non-smokers. We hear a great deal about 
“second-hand smoke” and “passive 
smoking.” 

But is this new approach wholly moti- 
vated by concern for the non-smoker, or is 
it the same old war on smoking in a new 
guise? 

These doubts are raised when we re- 
call statements like the following, by a 
spokesperson for the American Lung 
Association: 

Probably the only way we can win a substan- 
tial reduction [in smoking] is if we can somehow 
make it nonacceptable socially....We thought the 
scare of medical statistics and opinions would 
produce a major reduction. It really didn't. 


Obviously, one way to make smoking 
“nonacceptable socially” would be to sug- 
gest that second-hand smoke could cause 
disease. So it is not surprising that we are 
now seeinga flurry of research seeking sci- 
entific support for these suggestions. 


_ Many independent experts believe the 
scientific evidence on passive smoking is 
questionable. But a zealous group of anti- 
smokers are using this issue in their cam- 
paign against tobacco as if the claims were 
established scientific fact. 

We deplore the actions of those whotry 
to manipulate public opinion through scare 
tactics. As the late, respected pathologist, 
Dr. H. Russell Fisher, stated in testimony 
submitted to a Congressional hearing on 
passive smoking: 

...[I]n the absence of any scientific proof of 
harm from atmospheric tobacco smoke, we are 
dealing with a social question and not a medical 
one. In this regard it should be noted that, since 
fears and phobias can lead to ill health, those who 
urge policies based on fear and not scientific 
facts could be making a medical problem out of a 
social one. This is indeed a strange prospect to 
see coming from the efforts of members of the 
medical profession. 

We are not ignoring the fact that ciga- 
rette smoke can be bothersome to many 
non-smokers. But we believe this problem 
is best solved not by governments but by 
individuals, and not with more rhetoric but 
more common sense and courtesy. 

Of course, if anti-smoking advocates 
want to work for the abolition of smoking, 
that is their right. We only wish they would 
come out from behind their second-hand 
smokescreen. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


he writer of a major TIME story rarely 

works in the field, relying instead on 
the magazine’s network of correspondents 
and reporter-researchers. For this week's 
story on People Express and the deregu- 
lated airline industry, however, Associate 
Editor Charles Alexander decided to do 
things differently. “I usually write about 
abstract things like economic policy,” he 
says. “My previous cover story was on the 
budget deficit, and I got buried under sta- 
tistical reports. This one was a change of 
pace, a consumer-oriented subject. It 
made sense to take a firsthand look 

That approach included booking his 
first flight on the airline, an orderly if 
spartan pre-Thanksgiving round trip be- 
tween People’s headquarters at Newark 
International Airport and Jacksonville 
“Playing a typical customer, I even 
phoned to make my own reservation, 
which has been a notoriously difficult part of getting on People 
Express,” says Alexander. “Wonder of wonders, thanks to their 
new reservation system, I got through on my first try.” 

After interviewing some fellow passengers, Alexander re- 
turned to Newark several times, including the post-Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend, when hundreds were stranded in the jammed ter- 
minal. “I hadn't been in a mob like that since I went to see the 
Rolling Stones at Boston Garden in 1969, “There 


he says 
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Alexander and McCarroll at Newark terminal 


weren't enough seats in the place, so in or- 
der to get where the people were I did in- 
terviews sitting on the floor 

Supplementing his firsthand experi- 
ence were more extensive reports 
from New York Correspondent Thomas 
McCarroll, who also made several flights 
and talked with People passengers. along 
with employees and ex-employees, com- 
petitors, Wall Street analysts and trave 
agents. In Bernardsville, N.J., he and Se- 
nior Correspondent Frederick Ungeheuer 
spoke at length with People Express 
Chairman Donald Burr. “It was an unor- 
thodox, invigorating interview,” McCar- 
roll recalls. “It’s rare for the chief execu- 
tive of any company to be so frank. He 
never avoided a single question.” 

Both McCarroll and Alexander have 
mixed feelings about being a People Ex- 
press customer. “It’s an airline not many 
people like, but they fly it anyway because of the price,” says 
McCarroll. Says Alexander: “It would be O.K. for me and my 
wife Cathy, but not for our sons, four-year-old Brian and six- 
month-old Kevin. With those long waits in the terminal, I think 
they’re a little young to be People people.” 


HES EVEN 
BETTER AT 
SELLING 
BATH TOWELS 


This folk art Indian used to be found outside of 
tobacconists selling cigars, but now he’s selling towels 
and housewares at Bloomingdale's 

American Express, applying one of its cause-related 
marketing programs, donated 10* to the Museum of 
American Folk Art every time the Card was used at 
Bloomingdale's and $2.00 for each new Card issued 
rhe response was excellent 

Thanks to the Business Committee for the Arts, both 
big businesses like American Express and smaller busi 
nesses like First Vermont Bank are finding support to the 
arts can be a nice feather in their cap 

Call the Business Committee for the Arts and find out 
how supporting the arts can improve your public image 
boost employee morale and give you tax advantages 

They'll show you that supporting the arts could mean 
good wampum as well as goodwill 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS ¢ SUITE 510 


1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 ¢ (212) 664-0600 








The concert continues with the 


Imagine the 
concert continuing 
in your car with 
the ultimate 


high fidelity 


music system. 


Imagine a car audio system that could 
deliver music as rich and full as the live 
concert you just attended. Music that 
surrounds you with solid basses, 
crystal clear highs and subtle 
overtones. A high fidelity audio system 
that delivers concert hall realism to 
you and all your passengers. 


Ford and JBL have taken this music 
lover's dream and tumed it into a 
reality. They have combined their 
efforts and resources to develop a 
remarkable high fidelity audio system 
exclusively for Lincoln Continental — 


and you. 

JBL, the recognized leader in 
professional loudspeaker design, has 
been delivering breathtaking sound 
in concert halls, theaters and movie 
houses for over forty years. In 

fact, today, over 70% of the world’s 
top recording studios use JBL 
loudspeakers. 

Ford expertise in electronics and 
audio engineering speaks for itself with 
over 50 years of audio design. In 
addition, Ford maintains one of the 
most technically advanced audio 
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The 1986 Lincoin Continental is shown at the Los Angeles Music Center, both equipped with JBL loudspeakers. 


development and test facilities in the 

world. 

Together, they have provided for 

Lincoln Continental, the Ford JBL 

audio system which features: 

@ 12 speakers strategically located 
throughout the car that have been 
adjusted and equalized to the 
surrounding acoustics. 

© 140 watts of total system power* 
that has been designed with 
extremely low distortion for 
comfortable listening even at high 
volume for long periods of time 


@ Advanced audio features including 
full electronic tuning, Automatic 


Music Search, Dolby® B and DNR® 


noise reduction systems and 
automatic tape equalization 
‘ is a registered trademark of by Laborat 
mark of Nationa 

@ Plus a low frequency control 
computer for continuous loudness 
compensation and reduced 
distortion 


Allin all, an amazing audio system 
But it’s still almost impossible to 
imagine how good it really sounds 
until you hear it for yourself 


AUDIO SYSTEMS 
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Merger Wave 


To the Editors: 

You did a public service by publishing 
the story on merger madness [ECONOMY 
& BUSINESS, Dec. 23]. There is nothing in- 
herently wrong with mergers. Our corpo- 
ration has often taken a stroll down acqui- 
sition avenue. But when we take over a 
company, we do it because we want to run 
it. People who issue junk bonds are differ- 
ent, as Felix Rohatyn points out. They are 
not interested in companies as institu- 
tions, but want to break up the business 
they are after. Takeovers using junk 


bonds rob stockholders of the value of 
their investment, throw employees out of 


work and make the American economy 

less competitive with the rest of the world. 

Nothing less than federal legislation is 
needed to stop this abuse. 

Raymond D'Argenio 

Senior Vice President, Communications 

United Technologies Corp. 

Hartford 
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Your article says “takeover strategy is 
taking up vast amounts of management's 
energy and attention.” Of course. But 
would these corporate chiefs have had to 
fight for their jobs and perks if they had 
been building the balance sheets for the 
benefit of stockholders instead of concen- 
trating on short-term operating state- 
ments for their own benefit? 

Ear! D. Brodie 
San Francisco 


You ask, “Is the current rush of merg- 
ers good for American business? For stock- 
holders? For the country?” You should 
also have questioned their impact on the 
work force. Research conducted by Philip 
Mirvis of Boston University and me shows 
that even “friendly” mergers and acquisi- 
tions are extremely stressful for employ- 
ees. Top managers and key performers 
fear that the careers they have developed 
will matter little when a new owner takes 
over. Worst-case rumors run rampant, and 
the most talented staffers spend their work 
hours lining up interviews with other 



















firms. It is not surprising that this de- 
creased morale and productivity contrib- 
ute to the finding that half of all mergers 
yield disappointing financial results. For- 
tunately, firms can take steps to minimize 
the human costs of acquisition through 
comprehensive human-resources plan- 
ning, effective communication programs 
and carefully chosen techniques to facili- 
tate a smooth postmerger integration. 
Mitchell Lee Marks 
Los Angeles 


What astonishes me is that Ted 
Turner and Boone Pickens and their ilk 
got free rein to pursue their nonproduc- 
tive activities, while the antitrust zealots 
hounded American Telephone & Tele- 
graph and broke up the best telephone 
system in the world. 








Emily Exner Chi 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 





Deficit Cure 


The Gramm-Rudman Balanced Bud- 
get and Emergency Deficit Reduction 
Control Act is the best thing to happen in 
America since the Democrats started 
spending their way into office [NATION, 
Dec. 23]. There is no sane alternative. The 
country was headed for total bankruptcy. 
In five years, when the budget is bal- 
anced, the free-enterprise machine will 
take off like a rocket. 























James A. Worrell 
Oklahoma City 


On the grounds of conflict of interest, 
all legislators should be disqualified from 
submitting or voting on money-spending 
plans that primarily affect their home dis- 
tricts. Huge amounts of money could be 
saved by eliminating the many wasteful 
projects that are put forth solely to en- 
hance a lawmaker’s image at home. Is- 
sues could then be settled on their merit 
rather than for re-election purposes. 

Neal Rohrer 
Kingsburg, Calif. 











It is disgusting that in our worsening 
deficit crisis we are still hearing only of 
proposals for revenue-neutral tax reforms. 
Worse yet, proponents of the current 
House Ways and Means tax-reform bill are 
selling it primarily on the basis of how 
much it will cut taxes. The appeal is to 
greed rather than to our nobler instincts of 
common sacrifice for the common good. 

Robert D. King 
Kennebunk, Me. 
































Gander Crash 


We spend so much of our tax money on 
defense yet put our servicemen on planes 
that are unfit to fly [NATION, Dec. 23]. Our 
248 young men and women should not have 
died in Newfoundland. We must do some- 
thing to avert further tragic waste of life. 

Cheri Hansen 
Yorba Linda, Calif. 





































There has been money for the infa- 
mous ashtrays and hammers. There is 
money for investigations and even for Air 
Force transports to fly home the remains. 
But the charter flight entrusted with 256 
lives went to the lowest bidder. 

Kenneth L. Crowell 
Canton, N.Y. 






























Death on the Farm 


A distraught farmer was not able to 
cope with his financial situation, and as a 
result four people are dead [NATION, Dec. 
23). In itself, this tragedy is enough to 
mourn, but the mourning must go beyond 
Hills, Iowa, and turn to action. Measures 
must be enacted to afford immediate aid 
to our farmers. They are hurting physical- 
ly, emotionally and mentally. The nation 
cannot ignore them. 

Carole L. Waterman 
Mediapolis, Iowa 


I feel sympathy not for Dale Burr but 
for his victims. Many Americans experi- 
ence financial disaster without going on a 
rampage of murderous retribution. Burr 
was not a victim of the current farmers’ 
plight. He was homicidal and vengeful. 
The real tragedy is that Burr chose 
himself as his final rather than his 
first victim. 

John F. Doran Jr. 
Lawrenceville, Ga. 


I live in the area where the Dale Burr 
murders occurred. Within a 100-mile ra- 
dius, I know of three similar fatalities. It is 
sad that it took this tragedy to make na- 
tional news. Thank you for making the 
world realize how bad the farming 
situation is. 

Diana Olgier Lewis 
Muscatine, Iowa 


Where is it written that farmers are to 
be spared life’s injustices? To even suggest 
there may be justification for murderous 
acts is unthinkable and wrong. 

Cecelia A. Welsh 
Northport, N.Y. 


Forgotten Fight 
l applaud your reporting on the rarely 
publicized fighting between the Ethiopian 
government forces and the Eritrean reb- 
els [WORLD, Dec. 23]. In that strategic 
area of Africa, it has been more a super- 
power struggle than anything else. This 
kind of balanced reporting helps dispel 
the naive notion that nature is the only 
cause of the tragic suffering of the people 

in the region. 

Aziz L. Issarah 
Ossining, N.Y. 


Academic Freedom 

The article on Accuracy in Academia 
[EDUCATION, Dec. 23] was flawed by in- 
accuracies and lack of balance. 
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You quoted Chancellor Joseph Mur- 
phy of the City University of New York 
as saying A.I.A. “was recruiting students 
‘as a corps of thought police.’ ” A.I_A. has 
recruited no students. Thanks to wide- 
spread publicity, it has become known 
that A.I.A. will investigate student com- 

| plaints of inaccurate instructional materi- 
al and unfair practices on campuses. 

You quote two other academics who 
refer to A.1.A.’s activities as “spying” and 
“ideological espionage.” A.I.A. will ob- 
tain information from students regularly 
enrolled in courses. The lectures they at- 
tend are not secret, and the students have 
every right to tell anyone what has been 
said. 

You say that our criticism of Mark 
Reader, a political science professor at 
Arizona State University, was “trivial” 
and that he “is accused of taking too 
strong a stance against nuclear war.” 
A.LA. never made such a charge against 
Reader. It issued a lengthy report on 
Reader, which pointed out that he was 
spending a great deal of time in a course 
supposed to be devoted to political ideolo- 
gies talking about his fears of all things 
| nuclear, including the peaceful uses of nu- 

clear energy. We said that he should ei- 
ther teach the course as advertised in the 
college catalog or the course description 
should be changed. 

You cited criticisms of A.I.A. by five 
different people. You suppressed favor- 
able comment by others 

You mislabeled A.A. as “a right- 
wing watchdog” and Reed Irvine as a 
“militant conservative.” Both A.I.A. and 
I are strong defenders of freedom. Your 
| labels mislead rather than accurately de- 
| scribe our position 








Reed Irvine, Chairman 
Accuracy in Academia 
Washington 


You report that Accuracy in Acade- 
mia criticized Professor Mark Reader for 
taking “too strong a stance against nucle- 
ar war.” How can someone take “too 
strong a stance” against something as 
horrible as nuclear war? 

Michael Cavadias 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


| Class “monitors” were created some 
years ago by those universities that not 
only instituted student evaluation of pro- 
fessors but actually utilized the data for 
faculty retention, tenure and promotion 
decisions. The American Association of 
University Professors should not be sur- 
prised to find groups like Accuracy in Ac- 
ademia putting the same data to use 
John E. Baird 
Professor, Speech Communication 
California State University 
Hayward, Calif. 


Midge Decter was quoted as saying, 
“How can a person be qualified to teach 
without opinions?” But should those opin- 
ions be taught as established facts? I tell 
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my students that my personal opinions 
are irrelevant and will, I hope, remain un- 
known to them. Although I am more edu- 
cated than they, I am not necessarily 
more intelligent. Thus I ought to teach the 
subject matter and let them form their 
own opinions 
Henry N. Bousquet 
Clinton, Conn 





Unmanly Tears 
I wish to correct President Ferdinand 
Marcos of the Philippines on one of his fa- 
vorite quotes, “Don’t cry like a woman 
over the kingdom that you lost because 
you did not defend it like a man,” which 
he mistakenly attributed to Cervantes 
[WORLD, Dec. 16]. The source of that 
quote was actually Sultana Ayelsha, 
mother of Boabdil (Abu-Abdallah), the 
last king of Granada. After surrendering 
the city to Ferdinand and Isabella in Jan- 
uary 1492, Boabdil left Granada. On his 
way oul, he stopped at a mountaintop to 
look for the last time at the beautiful city 
he had lost, and wept. His mother re- 
proved him for his tears: “You do well to 
weep like a woman for what you could not 

defend as a man.” 
Carlos Nunez 
Cleveland 





Second Opinions 

We were at the Evolution of Psycho- 
therapy Conference in Phoenix and feel 
your report on it was sensationalistic [BE- 
HAVIOR, Dec. 23]. By focusing on the 
more extreme views of a few participants, 
you missed the workshops and working 
sessions, which offered valuable wisdom, 
training and hope. Your focus on the con- 
troversies gives a totally different impres- 
sion than we had after a more balanced 

participation in the conference 
Craig Van Tuinen, M.D 
Carol Rooke Van Tuinen, R.N 
Newton Corner, Mass 


Your article on psychotherapy, which 
notes that the field is heterogeneous and 
often discordant, may deter people from 
seeking help when they need it. Heteroge- 
neity and discord do not mean ineffective- 
ness. Psychotherapy is a unique interac- 
tion between each patient and therapist 
Well-trained psychotherapists employ 
whatever is most useful to a particular pa- 
tient at a particular time. There will al- 
ways be new theories about the human 
mind and personality. There will never, I 
hope, be uniformity 

Charles W. Casella, M.D. 

Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Stanford University School of Medicine 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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W hether you're just starting your IRA 
or you're well on your way to tuming yours 
into a fortune... the all-new MONEY 
Guide to Your IRA will answer ail your 
questions about the right way to manage 


your [IRA 
















The Guide gives you the hard information 
you need—W ith a major artick on proposed 
tax reforms—W ith an exclusive MONEY 
ranking of the 464 top mutual funds— And 
with a” Buyer's Guide” chat profiles win 
ning investments. 










You'll find out how your IRA should 
change as your moncy grows. And how ro 






roll over your IRA from one account t« 






another. Plus you'll find out what co do 






now fo make sure that your money is cam 
ing the best rate possible 









Clear, direct and al] new for 86—the editors 
ot MONEY have created this guide so vo 
can take control of your financial fueure and 







build the security you want and need 









Get all the answers. Order your copy today. 
Just send a check for $3.95 payable to 
MONEY to: 

MONEY IRA GUIDE 

BOX 999 

Radio Gty Station 

New York, New York 10019 
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e know the enormity of what hap- 

pened. But 40 years later, how the 
Nazis grabbed power remains a compelling 
drama of conspiracy, mob psychology and 
behind-the-scenes maneuverings. 

Now, in a tour-de-force of research, chill- 
ing narrative and eyewitness photographs, 
Time-Lire Books takes you into the dark 
heart of Nazi power 

You'll watch Hitler and his cohorts exploit 
the chaos of the Depression. You'll follow 
the early power-plays of the Brown Shirts... 
the fiasco of the Beer Hall Putsch...and 
marvel that they got anywhere at all. Then 
you'll see how the tide of events turned the 
Nazis’ way 


From dozens of sources have come the 
insights, facts and rare photographs that tell 
the story from inside Hitler's labyrinth of 
intrigue. The cast of characters is familiar...‘ 
but never have their personalities been 
observed in such vivid, accurate detail. 
Goebbels, the astonishingly gifted propagan- 
dist. Himmler, bloodless chief of the SS. 
Goering, Hitler’s onetime favorite. And 
Martin Bormann, the faceless bureaucrat who 
shouldered almost everyone else aside. 
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Twisted 
World of the 


From Hitler's private world at the Berghof 


to the Holocaust itself, The Nazis reveals how 


it happened. This profusely illustrated, 208- 
page volume is your introduction to WORLD 
Wak II, a series that has been acclaimed as 
the major photo-documentary of the pivotal 
episode of our century. 

If you decide to keep The Nazis, pay just 
$14.95 ($17.95 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling. You can then receive other 
volumes in the series, one about every other 
month, always for a free examination. Keep 
just the books you want; cancel any time. 

Each volume in the WoRLD War II series 






Eva Braun 
secretly collected 
candid photo- 
graphs of her 
days with Hitler. 
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offers the same wealth of unexpected infor- 
mation and wartime photography you'll find 
in The Nazis. Important reading you can 
begin by sending for The Nazis right now. 
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3,000 war photos! 208 pages in each 
9¥a" x 11%" hardcover volume. 
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~% 
If card ts massing. Ny 
mail coupon to: Pass I | M I 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS " 
Time & Life Bldg 
Chicago, IL. 40611 BOOKS 


YES, | would like to examine The Nazis as my 
introduction to WORLD Wak II. Please send it to 
me for 10 days’ free examination along with 
future volumes under the terms described in the 
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American Scene 





In Illinois: Victims of Grand Boulevard 


n the snapshot, the woman presents 
herself to the world as a picture of flash 

and gaiety: thin, arched eyebrows pen- 
ciled in high above blue-shadowed eye- 
lids, metallic blue fingernails, hair swept 
up in waves and clasped on one side by a 
polka-dot barrette. She is 23 years old, On 
her lap she holds her first child. He is two 
months old and wears an infant baseball 
uniform that says “All Pro.” The mother’s 
expression is both proud and sad, full of 
tenderness for this child and yet uncertain 
of him, or of herself; she has not played 
this part before. The dimples above the 
corners of her mouth look like quotation 
marks around her smile 

It is a poignant picture, not least of 
all because the child, plump, sleeping 
with his mouth open, would be dead 
soon afterward. He died at 4 o'clock one 
morning in the motel room occupied by 
his mother, of malnutrition, or dehydra- 
tion, or congenital defects—the precise 
cause is no doubt listed 
somewhere in the medical 
records 

Like a lot of children 
in the area, he had been 
born too early in his 
mother’s pregnancy, short 
of weight and development 
time, a “viable” baby 
in a_ hospital Isolette, 
less so on being discharged 
into a neighborhood where 
most babies do not have 
cribs 

In the bleak Chicago 
community called Grand 
Boulevard, this sort of thing 
happens all the time. “For 
children to die is part of the 
life-style,” says Linda Ed- 
wards, a social worker who 
counsels high-risk mothers 
in the area. In the U.S. as a whole, rough- 
ly one baby in 100 will die before its first 
birthday. In Grand Boulevard, one in ev- 
ery 38 dies, and there are streets where 
the rate is closer to one in 27 

Grand Boulevard is a slum, and may- 
be a worse slum for having had a splendid 
past. In littke more than a century, it 
has known both wealth and glory, as 
home to the gentry of two distinctly sepa- 
rate societies 

White urbanites began moving there 
at about the time of the Great Fire of 
1871, when the area, four miles south 
of the Loop, was still a prairie. The 
main street, then called Grand Boule- 
vard, became a popular carriage route. It 
is still lined with great stone houses— 
most now disused or broken up into 
grimy cubicles—characterized by bow 
fronts, Greek columns, turreted towers, 
bay windows with pilasters, and beveled- 
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glass fanlights. “The potential is so won- 
derful,” a social worker remarks, driving 
down the boulevard, now called Martin 
Luther King Jr. Drive. She is talking 
about the architecture. The splendid 
ostentation of these buildings makes 


their present inhabitants look somehow 
unfeathered 



















A 27-week-old premature baby in intensive care; the slum’s 47th Street 


Grand Boulevard now houses 54,000 
people, almost all of them black and poor 
Most are in high-rise projects on the west- 
ern edge of the neighborhood. A four- 
year-old living on the dismal eleventh 
floor of one such building recently set fire 
to his brother's bed. “He wanted to 
move,” his mother explains, “and he 
thought that if he burned the place down 
we'd move.” The fire was put out quickly; 
there is no money to move 

For a time, between World War I and 
World War II, segregation concentrated 
all levels of black society in Grand Boule- 
vard, and a thriving nightclub scene at- 
tracted both blacks and whites to hear 
Duke Ellington, the Mills Brothers and 
Cab Calloway. Growing up in Pennsylva- 
nia, Alfred L. Bishop, now a funeral direc- 
tor on 47th Street, used to listen on his ra- 
dio to Earl (“Fatha™) Hines broadcasting 
“from the beautiful Grand Terrace the- 


il 


ater in Chicago, Illinois.” A dreamy, | 
romantic-sounding place. 

“All gone,” Bishop says, his hands 
exploding down and out, dismissively 
The blacks who could afford it got out, 
like the whites before them. On 47th 
Street, once the heart of the community, 
no one objects now when a loudspeaker 
on a police wagon addresses those who 
have stayed behind as if they were 
refuse: “All right, clean off that corner 
Now.” On the streets of the neighbor- 
hood, one sees only an occasional sign 
of social or spiritual uplift. One, outside 
a church, inquires, HAVE YOU RECEIVED 
THE HOLY GHOST? The other, a bill- 
board, says, DARE TO BE MORE. It is an 
ad for cigarettes 

Babies born into this world do not 
necessarily die for lack of skilled 
medical care. The technology employed 
to keep newborns alive is formidable, 
even frightening. In the intensive-care 
nursery at nearby Wyler | 
> Children’s Hospital, a part | 
: of the University of Chica- 
go, an unnamed 2-lb. boy, 
born in the sixth month 
of pregnancy, is sustained 
with the help of something 
called a radiant warmer 
bed, plus a phototherapy 
unit, an infant vent lator, 
three volumetric infusion 
pumps, a transcutaneous 
oxygen monitor and a car- 
diac-respiratory monitor 

He lies naked on an | 
open diaper, his toy legs | 
sometimes kicking and his 
left hand resting on an ECG 
sensor just above his hic- 
cuping diaphragm. A cloth 
shield protects his eyes 
His diet, called “hyper- 
alimentation,” runs through an intrave- 
nous catheter to his umbilical artery. A 
nurse, who cares for two such children, 
checks his vital signs every two hours. On 
a piece of tape holding an endotrachea 
tube to his cheek, one of the nurses has 
written, “Hug me.” 

The urge to cuddle does not arise 
naturally here. “When I first saw these 
babies,” says Virginia Spear, a social 
worker in the intensive-care nursery 
“all I could think of is that they looked 
like an exhibit at the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry—all the fetuses in the 
jars. Some of them aren't much more 
than fetuses. But then I saw a mother 
whose baby weighed | Ib. 5 oz. She was 
a typical teenager, liked to have a 
good time, dance, listen to rock music 
What she did with that baby was a rev- 
elation. I like it when they put their 
hand under the baby’s head. There's 
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something tender about it. Mainly, she 
talked to him, and she made that child 
human for me. Because of her tremen- 
dous desire for that child to make it, I 
realized that she loved that baby more 
than anything that ever happened to 
her. And it was heartbreaking, because 
the baby died.” 

What kills the babies, most people 
agree, is Grand Boulevard itself, a prob- 
lem that is not likely to be solved by tech- 
nological heroism in the intensive-care 
nursery. It is easiest to blame the mothers. 
They are often teenagers who have got 
pregnant through carelessness and gone 
through the pregnancy in secret, with no 
prenatal care and little social pressure to 
eat right, say, or give up smoking. Some of 
the mothers are alcoholics, drug addicts, 
prostitutes. 

“Some of them forget that they've 
had a baby,” a social worker says. 
“They pick up their life at home,” leav- 
ing a marginal baby in the hospital’s 
care. Some literally do not have bus fare 
to visit. Nurses tend to get frustrated 
and move on quickly. “Why don’t these 
parents love their babies?” one asked 
when she quit recently 


thers see Grand Boulevard as en- 

forcing a destructive life-style on its 
residents, if the word life-style can be 
applied to living with few jobs, a poor 
education, littlke money or food, no 
network of family or social support, no 
cultural emphasis on child rearing, and 
a resulting world view that is abjectly 
fatalistic 

Hannah Meara, who works on such 
problems in Grand Boulevard with a 
group called Centers for New Horizons, 
describes a typical case. Having been 
saved by the hospital's routine miracles, 
the baby goes home to a mother whose 
welfare check runs out three weeks into 
the month. When the food also runs low, 
she is reduced to stretching the formula by 
adding too much water. The child may 
look healthy, but the dietary imbalance 
can cause severe growth retardation and 
infections that could ultimately lead to 
death. Meara tends to be quietly angry 
with the shortsightedness of a society that 
will readily spend $50,000 to save a prema- 
ture infant's life while cutting back pro- 
grams that might keep mother and child 
healthy in the first place. 

And so the babies die. A funeral for 
a child under three months of age 
costs $300 in Grand Boulevard, not in- 
cluding the grave. The coffin is pine, 
covered with white doeskin on the out- 
side and crepe within. It measures be- 
tween 24 in. and 30 in. in length by 12 
in. in width. Sometimes, as a courtesy, 
the funeral director will include a pink 
or blue ribbon across the inside of the 
coffin lid 

The funeral reading is generally the 
Twenty-Third Psalm:“The Lord is my shep- 


| herd: I shall not want.” It is in all regards a 


routine ceremony. —By Richard Conniff 
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Taxes: The problem and the solution—III 


It's time for 
a tax on consumption 


In recent weeks, we've argued that current attempts at income tax “reform 

have created more problems than they would solve. We've stated that the 
income tax bill passed by the House of Representatives would weaken the 
ability of American industry to grow at home and compete in world markets 
thus creating more protectionist pressure. And we've argued that it would 
neither reduce the Geficit, nor slow the growth of the underground economy— 
two problems eating away at the nation’s well-being 

What could narrow the deficit after spending has been cut to the bone, collect 
taxes from the underground economy, and at the same time help the com- 
petitive position of American industry is a tax on consumption—a tax levied on | 
the money Americans spend, instead of the money they earn 

Traditionally, the American tax system has penalized savings and investment 
and encouraged consumption. Even after the tax law of 1981 addressed this 
bias, such countries as Japan and West Germany continued to devote far 
greater portions of their total economies to capital formation than does the U.S 
(The House bill would reverse the 1981 thrust, thereby negating much of 
America's recent gain in productivity.) 

But a tax on consumption—on transactions as they occur—would make 
saving more attractive (and savings flow to investment and enhance produc- 
tivity). Moreover, unlike an income tax, a consumption tax would stop at the U.S 
borders. Because it wouldn't be levied on exports, it wouldn't drive up the price 
of U.S. goods abroad. Conversely, it would be levied on imported goods and 
services—an accepted trade practice under international rules 

Furthermore, a broad-based consumption tax could raise substantial 
amounts at low rates, and make meaningful inroads on the budget deficit. A 
one-percent tax on all consumption expenditures, for example, would yield 
around $20 billion a year. Such a tax would also capture some of the under- 
ground revenue that now completely escapes taxation. Even those who oper- 
ate on a strict cash basis would have to pay the tax as they made purchases 

Like any other levy, a consumption tax could pose problems. It could be | 
argued that such a new tax would only encourage government spending, and 
therefore have little impact on the deficit. Of course, deficit reduction, to the 
maximum extent possible, should be achieved through spending cuts. Further 
Geficit reduction could be achieved by earmarking all proceeds of a con- 
sumption tax for that purpose. A line-item veto would be a powerful new too! to 
limit spending levels 

Similarly, special provisions could be written to protect those less able to pay 
Certain categories, such as food, clothing, rent, medical care, and education 
might be exempt from the tax altogether. Of course, those with !arge amounts of 
spendable income would pay more in total taxes because they presumably 
spend more 

America’s current fiscal problems—the budget deficit, the trade imbalance, 
the overpowerful collar, the underground economy—won 't be addressed by an 
ncome tax “reform” bill that could only make the problems worse. Whats 
needed is a genuinely fresh approach that would avoid throwing out the baby 
with the batnwater. In our view, a tax on consumption fills the need. It should be 
fully debated in the Congress, and the sooner the better 
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n military jargon they are called “low- 

intensity conflicts.” More commonly 

they are known as “dirty little wars.” 

By any name they are the kinds of bat- 
tles most likely to be fought by U.S. troops 
in a precarious nuclear age: rescuing hos- 
tages from terrorism, fighting guerrillas or 
teaching allies how to fight them, protect- 
ing disparate American interests in a va- 
riety of regions. 

These unorthodox struggles require a 
special type of soldier: bold and resource- 
ful, often trained in the black arts of 
stealth and sabotage, suitable for an elite 
unit that can vanish into alien territory or 
strike anywhere with speed and surprise. 
Recent events have underscored the need 
for such mobile, small-scale fighting units 
As Americans abroad have become in- 
creasingly vulnerable to terrorist attacks 
like the Christmas-week atrocities in 
Rome and Vienna, Washington has rec- 
ognized more than ever the utility of a 
quick and certain response. At the same 
time, the Reagan Administration has 
placed increased emphasis on a “new 
globalism" designed to assert U.S. inter- 
ests abroad by providing covert and overt 
assistance to rebels fighting Soviet- 
backed regimes around the world 

Deciding just how the US. should go 
about organizing and deploying such Spe- 
cial Forces has provoked a fierce debate in 
the corridors of the Pentagon and in secret 
congressional hearings over the past few 
months. When he went West for New 
Year's, President Reagan took with him a 
secret report from the Holloway Commis- 
sion, a White House task force set up six 
months ago to explore new ways of fighting 
terrorism. Next week the debate will spill 
into the open, as Secretary of State George 
Shultz and Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger join more than 100 experts to discuss 
the future of low-intensity conflict ata sym- 
posium at Fort McNair in Washington. 

Every U.S. President since John F 
Kennedy has preferred, whenever possi- 














Training for combat: an Army Ranger patrols 
in North Carolina; Rangers swing low from a 
helicopter; a gun-toting Navy SEAL emerges 
from the California surf; Green Berets test a 
Soviet-made machine gun at Fort Bragg. 
Army team, above, paddles to an attack in 
Washington State 
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A Warrior Elite 
For the Dirty Jobs 





America's growing Special Forces seek a role 


ble, to use the scalpel of a Special Forces 
operation rather than the blunter tools of 
conventional warfare. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration has given top priority to 
building up Special Forces, increasing 
their budget from $441 million in 1982 to 
$1.2 billion this year, and the number of 
troops from 11,000 to nearly 15,000. At the 
very least, the Administration has rescued 
special operations from the post-Viet 


Nam era of neglect, which was so igno- 


miniously exposed in the wreckage of De- 
sert One during the failed Iranian hostage 
rescue mission of 1980 

The military command, however, has 
been a good deal less enthusiastic about 


| this new breed of warrior. Special Forces 


are often regarded by the brass as unwor- 
thy of precious defense dollars and a bit too 
independent to boot. Disclosures last No- 
vember that members of the supersecret 
Delta Force had been charged with skim- 








ming covert intelligence funds only 
heightened Pentagon suspicions that the 
Special Forces are a bunch of freebooters. 
Shrugged retired Army Brigadier General 
Donald Blackburn, an expert on uncon- 
ventional warfare: “Special Forces have 
always been the bastards of the Army.” 
Partly asa result of this attitude, Ameri- 
ca’s Special Forces are still woefully unpre- 
pared for the challenges they could face 
Though it is far more likely that the U.S 
would use its handful of quick-reaction 
shock troops rather than any of its 17 active 
Army divisions or 13 Navy carrier battle 
groups, special operations still receive less 
than 1% of the Pentagon’s $300 billion bud- 
get. Warns Jeffrey Record, a respected ex- 
pert on military affairs: “I have no doubt 
that low-intensity conflict is the sort of sce- 
nario we'll be fighting in coming decades 
What I do doubt is that we'll be prepared.” 
Congress has found that the combat 
readiness of U.S. Special Forces is far below 
acceptable levels and that equipment short- 
ages, despite the recent infusion of dollars, 
are getting worse. A 1980 investigation into 
the Desert One fiasco faulted the Pentagon 
for having available only eight specially 
equipped helicopters to transport the rescue 
force when “at least” ten were needed. To- 


ea 


| day the Air Force has only seven. Although 


the Pentagon has ordered ten more, “the 
main transport programs are hopelessly be- 
hind schedule and over cost,” charges Sena- 
tor Sam Nunn of Georgia, ranking Demo- 
crat on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. “We are only slightly more pre- 
pared to carry out the Iranian hostage res- 
cue mission today than we were when it 
failed.” 


entagon records show that over the 

past five years more than half the 

Special Forces units have earned 

readiness ratings of no better than 
C-3, meaning “marginally ready.” (C-1 is 
“fully ready,” C-2 “substantially ready,” C- 
4“not ready.”) “The bulk of the units are C- 
3 and below,” one Pentagon official told 
TIME. Said another: “The readiness has 
been atrocious.” 

For one unit in particular, readiness 
has not been as big a problem as simple lo- 
gistics. Based at Fort Bragg, N.C., the 
Army’s elite Delta Force has been too far 
from recent targets of terrorism to play a 
role. By the time Delta Force troops 
reached the Mediterranean to respond to 
the seizure of TWA Flight 847 last June 
and the hijacking of the EgyptAir flight to 





Malta in November, they were too late for 
a successful rescue operation. One of the 
Holloway Commission’s recommenda- 
tions is for the “forward deployment” of 
some special-operations forces and equip- 
ment overseas. 

Reaganauts in the Defense Depart- 
ment accuse the uniformed brass of pay- 
ing only lip service to the need to build up 
US. Special Forces. In early December, 
for example, the Air Force canceled an 
annual inspection of the First Special Op- 
erations Wing, at Hurlburt Field, Fla. Of- 
ficially, bad weather was blamed for the 
cancellation. The real reason, according 
to the monthly Armed Forces Journal: all 
eleven helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft 
were down for repairs. 

Special Forces play several different 
roles. In a conventional war, small teams 
of a dozen men are supposed to penetrate 
behind enemy lines, blend in with the na- 
tives and cut off lines of supply and com- 
munication. To train friendly forces in the 
art of guerrilla warfare, the Army has sent 
hundreds of teams to 60 nations in the 
past six years—more than twice as many 
as it sent overseas during a comparable 
period in the 1970s 

Other Special Forces, like the Army's 








Heavily camouflaged Green Beret snipers 


Rangers, are lightly equipped shock 
troops parachuted in to seize air bases and 
key installations before the heavily ar- 
mored main force arrives. The Navy’s 
SEALs (Sea, Air, Land forces) would be 
stealthily deployed to blow up bridges and 
ships. The Air Force’s First Special Oper- 
ations Wing (Ist SOW) is set up to ferry 
combat troops in high-tech flying ma- 
chines that can race undetected in the 
dead of night. But the most highly visible, 
politically popular mission of the Special 
Forces is counterterrorism. The Delta 
Force is trained to rescue hostages by 
land, the SEALs by sea 

One major problem is that instead of 
fusing into a cohesive elite force, this 
hodgepodge of different units has in- 
creased interservice rivalries, in part be- 
cause of such rapid growth in recent years. 
The Air Force’s Ist SOW is equipped to 
transport Special Forces; so is the Army’s 
Task Force 160 of the 10Ist Air Assault 
Division. The Rangers, 1,800 strong, see 
themselves as the elite light-infantry unit; 
so does the entire 198,000-member Marine 
Corps. The Pentagon's Joint Special Oper- 
ations Agency, established in 1984 to ad- 
vise on policy, is run by Marine Major 
General Wesley Rice. Yet until 1985, the 
Leathernecks had no Special Forces and 
historically eschewed their importance. 
Not surprisingly, the Marines’ new experi- 
mental unit is studying hostage rescue, 
something both the Army’s Delta Force 
and the Navy’s SEAL Team Six have been 
working on for years 

Impatient with the organizational 
snarl, some Congressmen want to estab- 
lish the Special Forces as an entirely sepa- 
rate service. Republican Senator William 
Cohen of Maine is pushing a plan that 
would carve out all of the Special Forces 
missions performed by the military and 
put them under a new civilian-run agen- 
cy, reporting to the Secretary of Defense, 
that would control and deploy the units 

The bureaucratic tangle that engulfs 
the Special Forces is at least partly a re- 
sult of their rocky evolution. They come 
from a proud and fiercely independent 
heritage. The Army’s Rangers take their 
name from Rogers’ Rangers, the New 
Hampshire militiamen under Major Rob- 
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Calling card of an AC-130 gunship crew 


ert Rogers, who skillfully used the Indi- 
ans’ tactics of stealth and surprise against 
them during the French and Indian War 
of the 1750s and '60s. From the irregulars 
under Francis Marion (the “Swamp 
Fox”), who harassed the British in the 
Revolutionary War, to Brigadier General 
Frank Merrill's Marauders, who bedev- 
iled the Japanese in Burma during World 
War II, old-time American fighting men 
often proved adept at unconventional 
warfare 


t was Kennedy who elevated elite units 

to matinee-idol status. He built up the 

US. Special Forces, first organized in 

1952 during the Korean War, and popu- 
larized the green beret many commandos 
had already informally adopted as their 
symbol. The Green Berets’ role was coun- 
terinsurgency: to defend freedom by helping 
developing (and pro-Western) nations ward 
off Communist-backed guerrilla move- 
ments. The great test was to be Viet Nam 
But as the war escalated, counterinsurgency 
was shoved aside as the U.S. resorted more 
and more to conventional tactics of massed 
firepower. Special Forces were increasingly 
miscast, used as garrison troops defending 
lonely outposts in the jungle 

The bitter frustrations of Viet Nam 
left the top Pentagon brass longing to 
wage more familiar combat, such as carri- 
er battles at sea and tank warfare on the 
plains of Europe. During the 1970s, the 





| Green Berets and other Special Forces 


were allowed to wither. The special- 
operations budget dipped from a peak of 
$1 billion in the late 1960s to less than 
$100 million in 1975. 

Resentful and perhaps a little envious 
of the Green Berets, few regular Army of- 
ficers lamented their decline. Green Be- 


rets were regarded as “snake eaters,” so- 


An Air Commando in night-vision goggles 









cial misfits unable to live by the Army 
book. Special operations were distrusted 
for having a “back-door command struc- 
ture” that bypassed the normal chain of 
command. Peacetime Pentagon chiefs 
were more interested in buying costly new 
weapons systems for their own services 
than in catering to the peculiar needs of 
oddball outfits. “When you get the Air 
Force together and ask them what makes 
their service go,” remarks a congres- 
sional staffer, “it’s not a funny-looking 
bunch of C-130s painted black that haul 
around Army and Navy troops. It’s B-1 
bombers.” 

Then came the Iranian hostage crisis 
The Delta Force, a special detachment 
created in the late '70s to attack terrorists 
with “surprise, speed, success,” stood 
ready. But the mission was doomed by in- 
terservice rivalry and poor preparation 
In typical fashion, every service insisted 
on a piece of the action. The Delta Force 
was to be flown in Air Force transports to 
its Desert One rendezvous and then to the 
outskirts of Tehran in Navy helicopters 
piloted by Marine and Air Force aviators. 
Jury-rigged with special equipment, 
flown by hastily trained pilots, three 
choppers malfunctioned and one collided 
with a C-130 in the desert 

The fiasco led the Pentagon to create 
the Joint Special Operations Command to 
prevent such interservice snafus. But the 
fledgling organization could not hold its 
own against the traditionalist top brass, as 
was soon demonstrated in Grenada 
Though the invasion was a walkover 
against underarmed Cuban construction 
workers, almost all the special operations 
fell victim to misuse by field commanders 
who insisted that the special troops work 
in broad daylight and use conventional 
tactics. A Delta team sent to free political 
prisoners in Richmond Hill prison had to 
turn back under fire before it could reach 
the prison, which turned out to be aban- 
doned. A Navy SEAL team sent to take 
over a radio station moved in at first light 
and was repulsed by enemy fire. The re- 
sult: the SEALs had to blow up the radio 
station, rendering it useless as a pacifying 
tool during the invasion. Another SEAL 
team, specializing in speed, stealth and | 
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quick getaways, was sent to rescue Gover- 
nor-General Sir Paul Scoon but was 
pinned down for 24 hours before Marines 
came to its aid 

Other nations have far fewer 
branches of their special forces—and 
much better track records. Britain has just 
two: the Special Air Service (SAS), which 
fights on land, and the Special Boat 
Squadron (SBS), deployed at sea. The Ger- 
mans have Grenzschutzgruppe (GSG-9), 
the elite commandos of the Border Pro- 
tection Group. The Soviets have special 
forces (known as Spetsnaz) attached to 
every Red Army unit to perform intelli- 
gence gathering and to operate behind en- 
emy lines. In Afghanistan, small (ten-to- 
15-man) Spetsnaz teams have begun to 
disrupt the ability of the rebel mujahedin 
to move freely at night on their supply 
trails. Israel also has special forces 
attached to every military unit 


he scandal brewing in Delta Force 
over misappropriated funds shows 
the problem of allowing U.S. Spe- 
cial Forces wide berth to act as in- 
dependent operators. This fall at least 80 
members of Delta Force were reprimand- 
ed or court-martialed for cheating on their 
expense accounts. The investigations have 
spawned a series of news leaks that dis- 
closed a wide array of covert operations 
undertaken by Special Forces. According 
to the Washington Post, military pilots 
posing as civilians have flown secret mis- 


| sions out of Honduras to pinpoint rebel ra- 


dio transmitters in El Salvador, while oth- 
er Special Forces agents have engaged in 
spookery normally associated with the FBI 
and CIA, like bugging Soviet officials in a 
hotel room on the West Coast 

The motto of the Special Forces is 
“Anything, anytime, anyplace, anyhow = 
Such an open-ended commitment to may- 
hem gives some people pause. Critics fear 
that if the Administration succeeds in 
building up the Special Forces, the Presi- 
dent will be tempted to use them. Small 
wars, the critics point out, have a way of 
escalating into large ones. “The U.S. could 
find itself ‘training’ one day and fighting 
in a war the next,” warns the Center for 
Defense Information, a dovish think tank 
that analyzes military strategy. “ Nowhere 
is the danger of being dragged into a war 
more acute than in Central America.” 

Just because a President may abuse a 
weapon of war, however, is not sufficient 
reason to discard it. In a nuclear world 
where global struggles are, by necessity, 
fought at the margins, a country that cannot 
back up its words with actions Is soon ren- 
dered impotent. Terrorism demands the ca- 
pacity to react swiftly and surely. So does 
the difficult task of defending US. interests 
and countering the spread of surrogate So- 
viet regimes. Until the Pentagon faces up to 
the realities of low-intensity conflict, the 
US. will remain a highly visible and too of- 
ten helpless target By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Michael Duffy and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


A Wish for “Clear Sky” 


! t was Charlie Wick’s idea a year ago. The USIA director penned a letter to the 
chief Soviet spokesman, Leonid Zamyatin, about having their two leaders talk 
to the Soviet and American people directly over television. There was no answer 
from Moscow. At the Geneva summit eleven months later, Wick was walking 
offstage from a ceremony when he ran into Zamyatin, whom he had never met 
“T didn’t answer your letter,’ Zamyatin confessed w ith a sheepish smile. Replied 
Wick: “I was wondering if you read your mail.” Both men laughed The spirit of 
the moment had seized them and, more important, their leaders The historic ex- 
change of television messages on New Year's Day was the result 

Now to keep it going. Wick will jet off for Moscow Sunday to begin setting up 
the cultural exchanges agreed on by Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev in 
Geneva. Wedged in among the ideas on sports and arts are some new thoughts 
for television exposure. Wick is convinced that one of the reasons there has been 
no major new war for six years is the ability of people to look each other in the eye 
across continents and either praise worthy achievements or condemn villainous 
behavior. “Foreign policy is no longer the exclusive domain of the elites,” he says 
“Telecommunication has made it possible for governments to speak directly to 
people in other countries. The impact is unparalleled in the world’s history.” 

There is a dark side to instant communication, already understood by terror- 
ists. In the short run, the cameras can be exploited for propaganda. In the long 
run, fortunately, the truth asserts itself. Reagan is so certain of the potential of 
global imagery that he has begun to ponder how best to cast this year’s summit in 
the US. so that doubters all over the world can see Gorbachev on the U.S. stage 

Last week, as if by legerdemain, Reagan and Gorbachev leaped out of the tape 
cans simultaneously 5,000 miles apart, proclaiming 1986 a “year of peace.” Early 
estimates suggest that as many as 60 million A mericans may have seen Gorbachev 
in an ornate Kremlin chamber urge “saving up, bit by bit, the most precious capi- 
tal there is—trust among nations and peoples.” That's the lingo of capitalists, and 
it must have found its mark. There was only a smattering of complaints from view- 
ers who preferred to see the Rose Parade or the soap All My Children. No such 
gripes were reported from Moscow, where Reagan led the 9 p.m. news. His ap- 
pearance was not billed in advance, but the Soviet audience may have reached 150 
million. For them, it wasa mild shock, certainly a rarity. The last timea US. Presi- 
dent had come on, eyeball to lens, was in 1972, when Richard Nixon appeared. 
Reagan, the Great Communicator, made his plea “to try to reduce the suspicions 
and mistrust between us,” then tried a little shaky Russian: “Let us look forward to 
a future of chistoye nyebo (clear sky] for all mankind.” 

The brief message drew some revealing responses from Moscow's people 
Said Larissa, 27, a textile-factory administrator: “We have a Russian proverb 
that goes, ‘After 40 years of life, you will start paying for your actions in your 
face.’ The lines in [Reagan’s] face reflected good—not the evil that we've been 
led to expect I really think that seeing him for three minutes is worth more 
than hearing about him for 30 years.” 

















Reagan, in Palm Springs, watches Gorbachev's greeting on New Year's Day 
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“If It’s Flat, Develop It” 





A construction boom shakes California's posh Palm Springs 


sé he charm of this 

place has always 
been that there’s nothing 
to do here,” muses Mel 
Haber, a Palm Springs 
innkeeper. “You could 
sit and read a_ book 
There was no worry 
about being someplace 
else nearby, because 
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there either.” Nancy and 

Ronald Reagan did more than read books 
during their New Year's holiday stay last 
week at Sunnylands. the secluded retreat 
of Multimillionaire Walter Annenberg in 
Rancho Mirage outside Palm Springs. But 
if they had peered through the dense row 
of tamarisk trees that shield the 200-acre 
estate from the gaze of outsiders, they 
might have discovered that Mel Haber’s 
ideal of a sleepy Palm Springs area is fad- 
ing fast. Progress is intruding upon the es- 
capist desert haven of the wealthy. 

“Palm Springs has become a rat 
race,” contends Jeannine Levitt, a local 
hostess whose late husband became rich 
building rows of development houses a 
continent away in Long Island’s Levit- 
town. “The party competition is crazy. 
We're becoming worse than Miami.” The 
point of the new frenzy of socializing, 
complains Levitt, is “to see and be seen.” 

Dr. Reza Mazaheri. a plastic surgeon 
who keeps two operating rooms heavily 
booked, has seen his business increase 
50% in the twelve years he has practiced 
in the resort city. Yet he too wonders 
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nothing was happening La Quinta: just one of 58 cour: ae 
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» about the changes. “Ap- 
* pearance and having fun 
have become every- 
thing,” he says of the ar- 
ea’s newer residents. 
“They are moving in 
here with money and all 
the comforts. What is 
left? Staying beautiful. 
- 5. They are obsessed with 
ses 

Palm Springs was 
first. promoted as a health spa in 
the 1870s. The Agua Caliente Indians 
claimed the area’s deep mineral springs 
could cure tuberculosis. Later it became a 
quiet refuge for Hollywood stars. Other 
affluent families followed the entertain- 
ers, relishing the beauty of the desert and 
the steep mountains that tower above the 
resort on three sides. Air conditioning 
took the sting out of the 120° summer heat: 
cool nights and tangy mornings enticed 
the active residents into swimming pools 
and onto tennis courts and golf courses. 
But now Palm Springs is becoming over- 
developed and even turning a bit tacky in 
spots. Meanwhile, construction in the 
Coachella Valley is rolling relentlessly 
across the Colorado Desert. 

The southeastward sprawl along Cali- 
fornia’s Highway 111 has nearly doubled 
the valley’s population, from 88,000 to 
170,000, since 1970. In recent years the 
number of new houses, 
condominiums and hotels 
in the strip has grown as 
much as 60% a year. The 
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in the “old town,” while the desert is for sale “down valley” 





The newcomers arrive with money, comforts and an obsession with staying beautiful. 










| Hills. You can’t stop progress.”’ Maintains 





value of building permits in the communi- 
ty of Palm Desert leaped 495% in 1985. In- 
dian Wells, which had 800 residents when 
it was incorporated in 1967, now has 1,900 
with an average annual income of $74,000, 
making it one of the nation’s wealthiest 
communities. Some 8.000 residences are 
now abuilding in La Quinta. 

Palm Springs itself, not to be left out, is 
planning a water-slide entertainment park 
and building a six-story Pierre Cardin ho- 
tel called Maxims. Next to it is a block- 
long string of fashion shops featuring Saks 
and I. Magnin. But the action now centers 
in what Palm Springs old-timers disparage 
as “down valley,” where newcomers find 
no reason to leave their walled compounds 
and new shopping malls to drive into the 
“old town.” Their lives revolve around the 
booming clubs. They spend their days on 
the fairways and their evenings at cocktail 
bashes, black-tie charity balls and private 
dinner parties. 

Many longtime residents deplore the 
changes. “The dirt roads and bikes, and 
knowing all the shopkeepers, were the | 
reasons we came here,” says Diana Pow- 
ell, widow of Actor William Powell. 
“They've disappeared.” Laments Alex 
Dreier, 69, a retired radio commentator: 
“This was virgin country. Now half of 
Iowa is moving in, Traffic’s terrible. The 
desert’s getting harder to find.” John 
Stewart, a National Audubon Society bot- 
anist, regrets that “there’s an Orange 
County mentality at work: if it’s flat, de- 
velop it.” Beneath the development, the 
area’s water table, though still adequate, 
is dropping at the rate of 3 to 4 ft. per 
year; the valley’s 58 golf courses each con- 

, sume up to | million gal- 
&lons a day during peak 
summer heat, 

Still some old-timers 
welcome the new vitality 
they see in the region. 
“Alice and I love it,” says 
retired Bandleader Phil 
Harris, who has lived in 
Rancho Mirage with his 
wife, Singer-Actress Al- 
. Ice Faye, since 1951. “It’s 
become a little Beverly 


Leonard Firestone, 78, the retired in- 
dustrialist and Republican pal of the 
President: “There’s room to spread to 
hell-and-gone in the desert.” As for 
the bumper-to-bumper tie-ups along 
Highway 111 during the peak January-to- 
May season, Firestone adds, “Traffic 
is the price you pay for development.” 
Moreover, although the area’s tranquillity 
has given way to bustle, it continues to | 
offer the gratifications of well-heeled 
exclusivity. As Palm Desert Developer 
Elizabeth Williams puts it, the attrac- 
tion for the satisfied buyers of her homes 
and condos is that “they can disappear 
behind their gates and be themselves. 
They want to be comfortable with people 
like themselves.” — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/Palm Springs 
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In Front, but for How Long? 


Hart quits the 86 Senate race to prepare for a bigger one 


ven in the era of the perpetual presi- 

dential campaign, 34 months before 
election is too early for a formal an- 
nouncement of candidacy. But it is not too 
soon to bow out of an intervening race 
that would at best be a distraction and at 
worst a danger. So Gary Hart, 49, widely 
regarded as the early front runner for the 
1988 Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion—at least since the withdrawal last 
month of Ted Kennedy—took that inev- 
itable first step. On Saturday he an- 
nounced that he will not run to retain his 
US. Senate seat from Colorado in 1986 

It was a fairly splashy declaration of 
noncandidacy. For two days before the 
event, Hart welcomed reporters to his new- 
ly acquired 150-acre mountain retreat on 
Troublesome Gulch Road, an unpaved 
trail half an hour west of Denver. Sprawled 
in an easy chair beside a crackling fire in 
the parlor of what was once a log cabin (it 
has been embellished by stone additions), 
Hart discoursed to TIME on the national 
campaign he was not exactly starting yet, 
while his wife Lee served coffee and cook- 
ies to TV crews in the kitchen. To some 250 
supporters gathered at the nearby El Ran- 
cho Restaurant on Saturday, he said of his 
retirement from the Senate, “It is time for 
me to express my commitment to our state 
and to our nation in other ways, and per- 
haps on a farther horizon.” That did not 
mean, he stressed, that he is an official 
candidate for the White House. But “does 
it mean I still have an interest in being 
President? Yup.” 

The statement was reasonably can- 
did, but not completely so. Hart, one of 
those rare politicians who seem to be 
more powerful nationally than in their 
home state, did not acknowledge that he 
might have lost a bid for a third Senate 
term. Colorado has turned more conser- 
vative since Hart squeaked through to a 
Senate re-election in 1980 with just 50% 
of the vote. Polls have given him only a 
shaky lead over Congressman Ken Kra- 
mer, a likely Republican senatorial candi- 
date. Even a victorious Senate run would 
be a financial drain on Hart, who still has 
to pay off $3.5 million in debts from his 
1984 White House drive 

Nationally, with Kennedy out, Hart is 
by far the best known of the potential 
Democratic presidential candidates, and 
the only one who has already fought a 
coast-to-coast campaign. That drive left 
him with supporters in every state, whom 
he can begin early to shape into the kind 
of national organization he had to jerry- 
build from scratch in 1984. But Hart is 
also the only candidate bearing scars from 
the last race. Organized labor, a powerful 
force in the party, has not forgiven his at- 
tacks on “special interests” backing his 
ultimately successful rival for the presi- 
dential nomination, Walter Mondale. In 
addition, he struck many voters as a para- 
doxical combination of cold, aloof techno- 
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crat and movie star manqué who let his 
unexpected victories in early primaries go 
to his head 

“The key is the message,” Hart says, 
outlining the lessons he has drawn from 
1984. “I’m more convinced than ever that 
it’s not personality or charisma or en- 
dorsements or even money. It’s message 
to say something that people are waiting 
to hear and want to hear, and that makes 
sense, and that inspires.” The core of his 
message is that the U.S. economy is “head- 
ed off a cliff,” that strong federal interven- 
tion is needed to keep it from toppling 
over, but that the spending programs ad- 
vocated by traditional Democrats will not 











some form of compulsory service by the 
early 1990s, Hart believes, but the nation 
will not tolerate an old-style draft with its 
inevitable inequities 

A trade bill providing for a world 
monetary conference to bring currency 
exchange rates back into line, export- 
promotion measures, and new penalties 
against blatantly unfair practices by 
American trading partners, but no out- 
right protectionism. If these and other 
proposals seem designed to rub against 
the grain of a largely contented elector- 
ate, that is no accident. Hart concedes 
that “there has to be a unifying theme” 
to his ideas, and he is currently pushing 
the slogan of a “true patriotism” that 
requires a “belief in deferred gratifica- 
tion, not materialism.” Those are not 
exactly barn-burning appeals, as Hart 
acknowledges, but then, in his words, 
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in his cabin on Troublesome Guich Road, the Coloradan outlines his message 
Being well known is his biggest advantage, also his greatest drawback 


do the job. Mondale’s mocking cry of 
“Where's the beef?” obviously still rings in 
Hart’s ears. He intends more than ever to 
campaign as the candidate of “new ideas,” 
mostly related to the economy, and this 
time to convince voters that those ideas 
contain plenty of beef in the form of specif- 
ics. In speeches (delivered in 30 states last 
year alone), position papers, Senate bills 
and a forthcoming book about military re- 
form, Hart is offering proposals on a vari- 
ety of issues. Samples 

A Democratic budget, to be offered as 
an alternative to whatever Ronald Rea- 
gan proposes for fiscal 1987. It will con- 
tain some spending cuts, but also a higher 
corporate minimum tax and higher rates 
on upper-income individuals than are 
proposed in the current tax-reform bill 
To reduce budget deficits, says Hart, 
“there will have to be additional revenue 
Anybody who tells the truth in Washing- 
ton will tell you that.” 

A “new system of national service, in- 
cluding both military and nonmilitary op- 
portunities,” to be required of young men 
and women for a period of 12 to 18 
months. Achieving the military force 
called for by many experts will require 


“I'm not a_ traditional _ politician.” 

Can he nonetheless be a successful 
one? It is far too early to tell, but he cer 
tainly will not lack for competition. The 
1988 race will be the first in 20 years in 
which no incumbent President will be run- 
ning, and so it could be wide open in both 
parties. On the Democratic side, New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo, Senators 
Joseph Biden of Delaware, Bill Bradley of 
New Jersey and Dale Bumpers of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri Congressman Richard Gep- 
hardt and former Virginia Governor 
Charles Robb are all potential rivals 
None can yet match Hart's name recogni- 
tion, but for that very reason any of them 
could become what Hart was in 1984 and 
cannot be again: an exciling new face. As 
one political expert notes, the fact that 
Hart is well known is his biggest advan- 
tage, but also his biggest disadvantage 
In any case, the list of hopefuls doubtless 
will undergo both additions and subtrac- 
tions even before the 1988 campaign starts 
in earnest. Which most probably will be 
Nov. 5, the day after this year’s midterm 
elections. By George J. Church. Reported 
by Laurence L Barrett/Denver and Hays Gorey/ 
Washington 
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A Rampancy of Writers 


Mailer and Manhattan brace for an international literary gala 


n Manhattan, people are calling it the 

Rehabilitation of Norman Mailer or, 
less formally, Norman Goes Legit. Mai- 
ler, 62. “embattled aging enfant terrible of 
the literary world champion of ob- 
scenity,” as he once called himself, has 
been remodeling his image—from rebel- 
lious to respectable. Throughout the au- 


tumn, he acted as an occasional master of | 


ceremonies on a Broadway stage. He 
spent time sweet-talking the State De- 
partment. He rushed to the offices of a 
real estate magnate to make important 
deals. He even modified the cut of his 
clothes to fit his latest fashion. More often 
than ever, he has been sporting a nearly 
natty three-piece suit 

Why the good behavior? Mailer was 
raising money for what promises to be one 
of the largest gatherings of literary nota- 
bles ever held: the 48th Annual Congress 
of International PEN, an association of po- 
ets, playwrights, editors, essayists and 
novelists, which opens in New York City 
next week. The London-based associa- 
tion, which has 83 affiliate centers world- 
wide, is dedicated to fighting censorship 








The fund raiser onstage with Archrival Vidal 


and the jailing of writers. Founded in 
1921, it takes its inspiration from Walt 
Whitman, who wrote in 1881: “My dear- 
est dream is for an internationality of po- 
ems and poets.” 

This year’s congress, the first in New 
York in two decades, will draw some 700 
PEN members from places as distant as 
South Korea and Argentina; among them 
will be three Nobel prizewinners and such 
luminaries as Ginter Grass, Nadine Gor- 


Expected luminaries at the congress include, clockwise from top, Simon, Paz, Gordimer, Grass 








Translators, the St. Moritz, and greetings in the European style 








endorse the sentiment 


dimer, Octavio Paz and Eugene Ionesco 
The weeklong festivities will feature more 
than 30 panels on subjects as diverse as 
Translating Whitman, Alienation and the 
State, Science Fiction, and Censorship in 
the U.S.A. Total tab for the event, accord- 
ing to PEN: around $800,000 

Cost, in fact, was the major sticking 
point when the PEN American Center, of 
which Mailer is president, decided 13 
months ago to be host of the congress. 
The center's annual budget is around 
$500,000. But Mailer had a fund-raising 
idea as inflated as the self-importance of 
Manhattan’s literary circles: he would 
stage a series of eight literary evenings, 
with two writers entertaining each night, 
and charge $1,000 a subscription. “Even 
more than the Met!” cried one amused 
writer, referring to the price of a season 
ticket to the Metropolitan Opera. Says 
Mailer: “I believed we would sell the tick- 
ets, and we did.” 

The series, called the PEN Celebra- 
tions, played first at the Booth and later at 
the Royale on Broadway, donated for the 
purpose by the Shubert Organization 
Among the writers who appeared were 
Joan Didion, Susan Sontag, William Sty- 
ron, John Updike, Woody Allen and 
Mailer himself, who agreed to debate 
sometime Archrival Gore Vidal. Indeed, 
the Vidal-Mailer matchup was a major 
draw for the series, and no wonder: their 
previous encounters have been dramatic, 
head-butting and drink-throwing affairs 
But the latest showdown was disappoint- 
ing. “A meeting between two toothless ti- 
gers,” Mailer called it 

American PEN officials feared they 
might encounter an obstacle in the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, 
which contains a section barring known 
subversives from entering the U.S. “Even 
Claude Simon [the 1985 Nobel laureate 
from France] was excludable under 
McCarran,” says Karen Kennerly, execu- 
tive director of the American affiliate 
Early on, Mailer met with State Depart- 
ment officials to defuse the issue. Appar- 
ently as a result, Simon and several other 
potentially excludable PEN congress 
guests of honor will be allowed to attend 

Arranging for the care and feeding 
of writers from more than 30 nations 
has posed some tricky problems. Mailer 
and Gay Talese persuaded Donald 
Trump, Manhattan's flashy real estate 
developer, to donate 200 rooms and six 
suites at his luxurious St. Moritz Hotel, 
which would otherwise cost almost 
$175,000. Ten or more interpreters will 
provide simultaneous French transla- 
tions of all congress assemblies. And 
each of the 50 or so guests of honor is to 
be met at John F. Kennedy Internation- 
al Airport by a member of the organiza- 
tion’s student support staff. Says Kenner- 
ly: “We want to behave in the European 
style to which the members are accus- 
tomed.” President Mailer, with his new- 
found Old World gentility, would surely 
By Amy Wilentz 
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The guideway for the Motor City’s unfinished transit system snakes through a downtown corner 


Horizontal Elevator to Nowhere 








he vision was as elevated as the track | engineering had been completed. Not sur- 


that loops as high as 45 ft. above the 
city’s streets: an inexpensive monorail 
that would help revive Detroit's demoral- 
ized downtown by shuttling people from 
offices to hotels, restaurants and apart- 
ment complexes. But the reality has gone 
way off track: the 2.9-mile automated rail 
system known as the Detroit People Mov- 
er, originally planned to open this month, 
is behind schedule, over budget, shoddily 
built and, critics say, unnecessary. Many 
Detroiters, whose only other public trans- 
portation is a creaky bus system, scorn the 
People Mover as “a rich folks’ roller 
coaster.” Says Ralph Stanley, the Reagan 
Administration’s top mass-transit official 
“It could be the nation’s least cost-effec- 
tive transit project in the last 20 years.” 

The Motor City, where the car is king, 
has steered away from any large-scale 
mass transit since the Michigan legisla- 
ture unsuccessfully proposed a subway in 
1905. But in 1982, after Congress overrode 
Reagan Administration objections, both 
Detroit and Miami were given a green 
light to begin work on People Movers 
The Detroit project, 80% federally fund- 
ed, is one of the first U.S. tests for the in- 
novative train, which works something 
like a horizontal elevator, the cars pow- 
ered by electromagnetic thrust. Original- 
ly, Detroit planners hoped the People 
Mover would link up with a proposed 
area-wide light-rail commuter system 
Although the rail system never got off the 
drawing board, the Southeastern Michi- 
gan Transportation Authority decided to 
take the monorail money anyway 

Miami's People Mover also has glitch- 
es, but compared with Detroit's, it has 
been humming: it is just $2.6 million over 
budget. Detroit’s project was fitful from 
the start. Eager to get rolling after fre- 








Detroit's People Mover is over budget and behind schedule 











prisingly, the system has been riddled 
with defects: 16 of the 173 horizontal 
guideway beams had to be removed and 
destroyed in 1984 because of faulty con- 
struction. Last month the contractor an- 
nounced that an additional 14 beams will 
have to be replaced. Initially budgeted at 
$137.5 million, the People Mover will now 
cost an estimated $210 million and will 
not be ready until the spring of 1987 

Even when the monorail does begin to 
snake its way through twelve stations in 
downtown Detroit, critics say, the sys- 
tem’s dozen cars, each with a capacity of 
100 passengers, will never carry enough 
riders to justify the expense. Official esti- 
mates for the number of daily riders (at 
40¢ to 50¢ a trip) have dropped from 
70,000 to 40,000, while Stanley, who 
heads the Urban Mass Transit Adminis- 
tration in Washington, foresees no more 
than 20,000 

The project’s supporters, foremost 
among them Mayor Coleman Young, say 
that with hotels and apartment buildings 
springing up at prospective People Mover 
stops, the system has already encouraged 
as much as $345 million in private devel- 
opment. They trust that when the con- | 
struction quandaries are finally resolved, 
Detroit's monorail will emulate the suc- 
cess of similar systems in Toronto and 
Vancouver. George Pastor, president of 
Urban Transportation Development 
Corp.-USA, the company that is building 
the People Mover, claims the train will pay 











its own way within three years 
of start-up. “These systems are cheap- 
er in capital and operating costs 


than traditional transit systems,” Pastor 
insists. “When you subtract all the non- 
sense that occurred throughout the tragic 
history of this project, that will still be 


No Escape 





A murderous echo of the past 


A: a young man, Charles Goldmark 
saw his father’s political career 
blighted by accusations that he was a 
Communist. The father, John, a Wash- 
ington State Democratic representative, 
won vindication in a notable 1963 libel 
suit, But he had already lost his seat in the 
Washington legislature, and he retired 
permanently from public life His son 
Charles grew up to be a prominent Seattle 
lawyer and, along with his wife Annie, a 
respected community activist. They en- 
joyed a happy family life and an untar- 
nished reputation. They had every reason 
to believe that the old accusations were at 
last behind them 

Apparently they were wrong. On 
Christmas Eve, a tall, thin, bearded man 
came to the door of the house in the afflu- 
ent Madrona neighborhood where the 


| Goldmarks lived with their two sons, 


Derek, 12, and Colin, 10. The stranger 
forced his way in, waving what later 
turned out to be a toy gun at the shocked 
family. According to police, he chloro- 
formed the Goldmarks, handcuffed them, 
stabbed them repeatedly and bludgeoned 
them with a steam iron. The assailant left 
Annie Goldmark, 43, dead and her hus- 
band and two sons critically injured. Col- 
in died several days later. Late last week, 
Derek and Charles, 41, were still in criti- 
cal condition 

Two days after the attack, the police 
arrested David Rice, 27, who was located 
on a tip. He was also photographed using 
Charles Goldmark’s bank card by a 
bank-teller camera. Rice, an unem- 
ployed steelworker with a history of 
mental troubles and a record of two ar- 
rests for indecent exposure, had report- 
edly become fascinated with anti-Com- 
munism and anti-Semitism. Police found 
stacks of material on Communism and 
Judaism, as well as information on the 
Goldmark family, in the apartment 
where he was staying. Prosecutor Wil- 
liam Downing said Rice , 
seems to have attacked the 5) 
Goldmarks in the belief » 
that they were leaders in } 
the American Communist 
Party. “That,” said Down- 
ing, “is clearly a mistaken 
belief.” Last week Rice 
entered a plea of innocent 

Rice’s brother Randy 
said David had been influ- 
enced by right-wing pam- 
phlets handed out on the 
street in downtown Seattle. In fact, the 
lush and rainy metropolis has recently 
seen more than its share of the most viru- 
lent sort of hatemongering: while charges 
were being prepared against Rice, a Seat- 
tle jury found ten members of the vicious 
neo-Nazi group known as the Order 
guilty of racketeering after a trial in 
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quent delays, the promoters broke ground proved.” —By Richard Stengel. Reportedby | which they were accused of murder and 
| in 1983, although only 3.6% of the on-site | William J. Mitchell/ Detroit 60 other crimes uw 
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American Notes 








WEST VIRGINIA 
“We Are Not Just Animals” 


Although inmates of West 
Virginia's state penitentiary in 
Moundsville had chafed for 
years under crowded and re- 
strictive conditions, they were 
particularly galled at the can- 
cellation of a traditional holi- 
day reception for their rela- 
tives. On New Year's Day, the 
resentment boiled over. Some 
200 of the 700 inmates seized 
control of most of the facility’s main floor, taking 16 guards and 
kitchen employees hostage. “We want to be treated like we are 
somebody, not just trash and animals,” one inmate shouted out 
to police. “We don’t want this anymore than you do.” 

The hostages were released unharmed by 1 p.m. Friday, 
when negotiations with Governor Arch Moore brought the up- 
rising to an end. But in the interim three prisoners were stabbed 
or strangled to death by fellow inmates who suspected them of 
serving as informants. Moore agreed to allow representatives of 
the rioters to air their grievances about living conditions in the 
penitentiary, which have improved little since a state circuit 
judge declared them unconstitutional in 1983. The Governor 
also promised amnesty for those who took part in the uprising— 
but not for anyone who participated in the murders 
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Moore, right, with hostage 











Redrawing the Political Map 


Since his election in 1983 as Chicago’s first black mayor, Dem- 
ocrat Harold Washington has been entangled in an epic feud with 
the party’s long-entrenched regulars, led by Alderman Edward 
Vrdolyak. The result has been legislative paralysis, with the 21 city 
council votes that Washington controls more than canceled out by 
the 29 loyal to Vrdolyak. Last week, however, a federal judge or- 
dered special aldermanic elections on March 18 that will probably 
narrow the margin and could give the mayor the decisive votes 
The balloting could ultimately deliver the coup de grace to Chica- 
go's once formidable Democratic machine 

The ruling resulted from a lawsuit filed in 1982 by black and 
Hispanic groups claiming that redistricting a year earlier was ille- 
gally rigged to minimize minority voting power US. District 
Judge Charles R. Norgle Sr. ordered the boundaries for seven 
wards redrawn. Observers expect Vrdolyak’s forces to retain at 
least two districts and Washington to pick up a minimum of three 
That would leave the balance of power resting on the remaining 
two races, both in heavily Hispanic wards. Considering the stakes, 
it is a good bet that Chicago’s two Democratic power brokers will 
spend the winter brushing up on their Spanish 





Winning a $482 Million Raise 


The idea of “comparable worth” was born in Washington 
State a dozen years ago when union leaders complained that 
public employee salaries for jobs traditionally held by women 
were unfairly low when compared with salaries for male- 
dominated jobs of roughly equal value. But what jobs are of equal 
value? Is a secretary, for example, worth as much as a janitor? 
More? And who is to say? Despite such formidable hurdles, state 
and union negotiators last week reached an agreement to pro- 
vide 35,000 Washington public workers, most of them women 
holding clerical and nursing jobs, with pay raises collectively to- 








| taling $482 million between now and 1992 

To Helen Castrilli of Tacoma, a secretary and one of the plain- 
tiffs in a 1982 lawsuit that led to last week's deal, the settlement 
“proved that the jobs traditionally held by women are worth as 
much as those traditionally held by men.” Her $16,800 annual pay | 
will go up by about $1,200. equal to what a janitor makes. Al- 
though such states as Minnesota and Wisconsin have also accept- 
ed the comparable-worth concept, more than 20 others are still 
fighting lawsuits growing out of the controversial idea 


LOBBILES 
Falwell Rechristens His Majority | 


Even its adversaries would have to admit that in the six years 
since its founding, Moral Majority has become a household 
name. Then why was the Rev. Jerry Falwell, creator of the New 
Right lobby, announcing last week in Washington that while 
Moral Majority was not exactly going out of business, it would 
henceforth be subsumed by a new citizens’ action group, called 
the Liberty Federation? 

Falwell contended that the reorganization was made neces- 
sary by the press, which has “bloodied and beaten the name Moral 
Majority.” He also acknowledged that he wanted to be able to 
speak out not only on such matters as school prayer and pornogra- 
phy but also on budget deficits, the need 
for a strong defense and other issues 
| that many Americans regard as politi- 
cal rather than moral. When Falwell 
has taken positions on such questions in 
the past, he has been criticized for ap- 
pearing to frame them in religious 
terms. Noting that contributions to- 
ward Moral Majority’s $7 million annu- 
| al budget have leveled off in the past 
year and that the organization's politi- 
cal clout seems diminished, some ob- 
servers think that Falwell is simply 
pouring old wine into a new bottle. 
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Liberty's leader 


NEW YORK 
Mother Teresa’s AIDS Hospice 


Starting with a shelter for dying street dwellers in Calcutta in 
the early 1950s, Mother Teresa has built her Missionaries of 
Charity into an organization of 2,000 sisters and 400 brothers 
who reach out to the homeless, hungry and sick in 52 countries 
Yet it took all of the Roman Catholic nun’s prestige to provide a 
New York City hospice for patients in the terminal stages of ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome. At the facility's Christmas 
Eve dedication, Mother Teresa was on hand Of AIDS patients. 
she said, “Each one of them is Jesus in a distressing disguise.” 

The frail-looking, 75-year-old nun, winner of the 1979 
Nobel Peace Prize, thus accomplished what other church and 
city leaders had failed to do Although New York offers facili- 
ties for AIDS sufferers, neighborhood groups have blocked hos- 
pices in their areas. Backed 
by Mayor Edward Koch and 
New York’s John Cardinal 
O'Connor, Mother Teresa per- 
suaded Greenwich Village res- 
idents to allow St. Veronica’s 
Church to open its rectory to 
14 dying AIDS patients 
The first three: prisoners from 
the state penitentiary at Ossi- 
ning, released by Governor 
Mario Cuomo. 


























| Reaching out to a victim 
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—World 


An Eye for an Eye 





Israel and the U.S. ponder how to avenge the airport massacres 












“Whoever injures us,” vowed 

ris Israeli Prime Minister Shi- 
“7 ey mon Peres in a speech before 
} | the Knesset’s defense and 
foreign affairs committee, 

“we will injure.” All week long, the world 
waited for the seemingly inevitable coun- 
terstrike by Israel, or possibly the U.S., 
against the perpetrators of the Dec. 27 ter- 

| rorist attacks at the Rome and Vienna 
airports that left 19 people dead and 112 


Reagan: the Navy awaited his order 
Peres: a firm, measured response 


Gaddafi: an ominous warning to the U.S. 


injured, All signs pointed to Abu Nidal. 
the shadowy leader of a renegade Pales- 
tinian group currently based in Libya (see 
following story), as the man who master- 
minded the slaughter. Libyan Leader 
Muammar Gaddafi taunted the U.S. and 
Israel, declaring that a retaliatory strike 
against his country, which openly sup- 
ports and encourages Nidal and his ac- 
complices, would set off a “tit for tat” cy- 
cle of violence. Libyans, warned Gaddafi, 
would harass Americans “in their own 
| streets” and spread bloodshed throughout 
the Mediterranean region 
The situation was fraught with dan- 
ger, not least for the 1,500 US. citizens 
who still live in Libya despite repeated 
warnings by Washington to leave. But 
perhaps the most serious risk was to the 
P| Middle East peace process, an ultimate 








aim of which is a resolution of the Pales- 
tinian problem that underlies the current 
epidemic of terrorism. As the US. aircraft 
carrier Coral Sea left Naples with its sup- 
port vessels to begin what US. officials 
called “routine operations in the central 
Mediterranean,” the widespread assump- 
tion was that the Navy was getting into 
position in case President Reagan gave 
the order to strike at Libya 

As the week began, the first order of 
business was burying the dead in the wake 
of the airport atrocities. On both sides of 
the Atlantic, families and friends gath- 
ered to mourn their lost loved ones, who | 
included five Americans, four Greeks, 
two Mexicans, an Italian, an Austrian, an 
Algerian and an Israeli Nearly 400 peo- 
ple, among them U.S. Ambassador to Ita- 
ly Maxwell Rabb and Archbishop Justin 
Rigali, representing Pope John Paul II, 
gathered in the chapel of Rome’s North 
American College for the funeral of Nata- 
sha Simpson, 11, the American schoolgirl 
who was the youngest of the airport vic- 
tims. The Rev. Diarmuid Martin, a Vati- 
can official and family friend, summa- 
rized the shared sense of sorrow and 
shock. Noting that many of the mourners 
were journalists, including Natasha’s fa- 
ther Victor, an editor for the Associated | 
Press in Rome, Father Martin observed 
“We've written or spoken about suffering, 
about anguish, about tragedy, about natu- 
ral disasters. We've spoken about violence 
and terrorism, about all the good and evil 
in society. But when we heard the news, 
heard the name of someone we know, the 
child of a friend, we were shocked and 
stunned.” 

As police investigations continued in 
Italy and Austria, a consensus quickly 
emerged about the identity of the seven 
known terrorists, only three of whom sur- 
vived the airport attacks. The men were 
apparently agents of Abu Nidal and his 
Fatah Revolutionary Council, which split 
in 1974 from Yasser Arafat’s mainstream | 
Fatah organization and in recent years 
has spent about as much time and energy 
trying to kill P.L.O. leaders and other Ar- 
abs as it has devoted to fighting Israel 

After interrogating the two terrorists 
sull alive after the Vienna raid, Austrian 
police began a search for a fourth conspir- 
ator, who they say gave the three gunmen 
weapons and instructions at the city’s Hil- 
ton Hotel shortly before the attack began 
Police also found a receipt at the Hilton 
cafeteria for four breakfasts—coffee, rolls 
and eggs—that the terrorists appear to 
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have consumed that morning, and forensic 
tests of the contents of the dead gunman’s 
stomach corresponded to that fare. The 
Austrians were grimly discreet as they 
pressed their investigation, taking care to 
avoid the glare of unwelcome publicity 
| “We don’t want every terrorist thug to 
know the faces and names of the judges 
and policemen on the case,” said a tight- 
lipped spokesman for the Ministry of Jus- 
tice. The Austrians had good reason for 
caution: for the past 44 years three Abu 
Nidal terrorists have been held in Austri- 
an jails, so far without incident, in connec- 
tion with the 1981 murder ofa Vienna city 
councilman and an attack that year on the 
city’s main synagogue. 


hough many questions remained 
unanswered, Austrian authorities 
concluded from the interrogation 
that the terrorists had not intend- 
ed to commit suicide at the Vienna air- 
port, as the police had first assumed, but 
instead were plotting a grand spectacle of 
murder and revenge. They were evidently 
hoping to take a number of people at the 
airport hostage, commandeer an El Al 
jetliner and order it flown to Tel Aviv 
where, along with an El Al plane seized 
simultaneously by their accomplices in 
Rome, they would destroy the aircraft 
and everyone on board. The action was to 
have been in retaliation for the Israeli 
bombing of P.L.O. headquarters in Tunis 
last Oct. 1. That attack killed some 70 
people and wounded more than 100 
In Italy, Special Prosecutor Domenico 
Sica questioned the sole surviving terrorist 
from the Rome attack, who gave his name 
as Mohammed Sharam, 19. Sica then flew 
to Vienna to compare notes with investi- 
2ators there, He is next expected to make 
a quick trip to Brussels, where police last 
| week arrested two Arabs and charged 
them with conspiracy to commit a crime 
Also arrested was their host, a Belgian 
video store owner in the provincial town 
of Hasselt, in whose possession police 
found 40 Ibs. of explosives. The Belgian 
had been previously convicted on charges 
of illegal arms possession. The disclosure 
seemed to support suspicions by law-en- 
forcement officials that links exist be- 
tween terrorist networks and arms suppli- 
ers in Europe 
From his investigation, Sica conclud 
ed that as many as six or seven people may 
have been involved in the Rome attack 
According to Sharam, the mission began 
in mid-November when a terrorist re- 
cruiter visited the infamous Sabra and 
Shatila refugee camps in West Beirut and 
selected eight or ten volunteers for a sui- 
cide mission. One team was sent to Vien- 
na, the other to Rome. Both teams called 
themselves Martyrs of Palestine and con- 
sidered Abu Nidal their sponsor, though 
no proof of that link was found on any of 
the survivors. The Rome team carried 
fake Moroccan passports from the same 
stock as the one used by a youth implicat- 
ed in the bombing last September of the 
Café de Paris on Rome's Via Veneto. The 
Rome gunmen’s Kalashnikov rifles and 
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Mourning in Rome: Victor and Daniela Simpson follow the coffin of their daughter Natasha 


hand grenades, some of Chinese manufac- 
ture, are believed to have come from a 
weapons depot the Palestinians once 
shared in Italy with the Red Brigades. Re- 
lying on information from Sharam, police 
discovered a hand grenade in a bag aban- 
doned by the terrorists at the Rome air- 
port. After sifting all the evidence, Sica 
was reportedly ready at week’s end to seek 
an international arrest warrant for Abu 
Nidal for his role in plotting the attack 
Italians were angry and dismayed 
that their country, which has traditionally 
been sympathetic to the Palestinian 
cause, has become such a frequent target 
of terrorists. When the Libyan news agen- 
cy last week described the airport attacks 
as “acts of heroism committed by the chil- 
dren of the martyrs of the Sabra and Sha- 
tila camps,” Italian Prime Minister Bet- 
tino Craxi replied angrily that there was 
no heroism in “the massacre of innocent 
and defenseless civilians.” A particular 
object of criticism was Foreign Minister 
Giulio Andreotti, a Christian Democratic 
member of Craxi’s Socialist-led coalition, 
who is somewhat sympathetic to the 





P.L.O. and has recently attempted to help 
mediate the Middle East diplomatic im- 
passe. The irony, of course, is that the lat- 
est acts of terrorism were most probably 
perpetrated by Arafat's enemies in an ef- 
fort to destroy the very peace process that 
Andreotti supports. Nonetheless, given 
the unrest in the ruling coalition over the 
recent spate of terrorism, some political 
observers believe the Craxi government 
may be obliged to assuage critics of its 
Middle East policy by forcing Andreott 
to resign 

After the first news of the airport at- 
tacks, the Reagan Administration had 
urged Israel to exercise caution In its 
response. Reason: the U.S. was fearful 
that the Israelis would seize the opportu- 
nity to strike at Syrian missile emplace- 
ments in Lebanon, thereby provoking a 
Syrian response and perhaps torpedoing 
any chance that the current peace over- 
tures in the Middle East might lead to ne- 
gotiations. The Israeli position has always 
been that the P.L.O. is ultimately respon- 
sible for all terrorist acts against Israel 
and therefore is a legitimate target what- 







On “routine operation”: the U.S.S. Coral Sea steams toward the Suez Canal in 1983 








The question was whether the military option would be “shortly engaged.” 
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ever the circumstances. Indeed, the Israe- 
li government of Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin used Abu Nidal’s attempted 
assassination of the Israeli Ambassador to 


London in 1982 as a primary excuse for 


the ill-fated invasion of Lebanon in June 
of that year. But as it became increasingly 
clear last week that Libyan-based Abu 
Nidal was responsible for the airport mas- 
sacres, the Reagan Administration start- 
ed to take a different line, saying it was 
prepared to work with other governments 
to “exert pressure” on Libya to halt the 
export of terrorism. 

In Israel, Prime Minister Peres faced 
a dilemma similar to Washington's: how 
to strike back at terrorism without under- 
mining the peace process. That was an es- 
pecially complicated situation for the Is- 
raelis. Peres was concerned about the 
Soviet-made surface-to-air missile batter- 
ies that Syria recently installed along its 
border, as well as the mobile missile bat- 


teries it has been moving in and out of | 


Lebanon in response to Israel's downing 
in November of two Syrian fighter planes 
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Israeli F-15s flying in formation 


inside Syrian airspace. He did not want to 
increase the tension over that potentially 
explosive issue, nor did he want to do any- 
thing to contribute to the success of last 
week's reunion in Damascus of those two 
longtime adversaries, King Hussein of 
Jordan and Syrian President Hafez As- 
sad, Peres also knew that his countrymen 
were upset about a rocket attack on the 
northern Israeli town of Kiryat Shemona; 











though there were no casualties, it was the 
first such attack on Kiryat Shemona from 
across the Lebanese border in more than 
3% years. Finally, there was the sticky lo- 
gistical question of how to locate and pun- 
ish Abu Nidal without suffering too many 
Israeli casualties. 

Having denounced Libya as “the cen- 
ter of world terrorism” and “a wicked 
country full of murder,” Peres was heart- 
ened by the U.S. statement supporting 
“measured, focused” retaliation. But he 
also called for international sanctions | 


| against Libya and suggested that the job 


of punishing Libya was not Israel’s alone. 
Why, demanded Peres, is Libya “exempt 
from political, legal or economic punitive 
measures, as though diplomatic rules are 
honored toward that country while it does 
not honor them with respect to others? .. . 
Why is Libya treated with a measure of 
forgiveness and a closing of eyes?” Added 


| Simcha Dinitz, a Labor Party member of 


the Knesset and a former Israeli Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.: “We would like to feel 
that the battle against terrorism is an in- 





Keeping Fear at Bay 


E xactly ten minutes after terrorist attacks at the Rome 
and Vienna airports the morning of Dec. 27, the news 
flashed to Athens international airport, where a scheduled 
flight of Israel's El Al airline was preparing for takeoff. Mo- 
ments later, a police dragnet began searching for possible 
terrorists. For the much criticized Athens facility, where Shi- 
‘ite extremists last June boarded TWA Flight 847 before hi- 
jacking it to Beirut, times had changed. 

Although no terrorist incident occurred, Greek authori- 
ties rounded up dozens of Palestinians in Athens for 
interrogation and deported seven who were carrying false 
Passports. The Greek Foreign Ministry took the unprece- 
dented step of barring all Palestinians from entering 
the country without special permission. Despite the 
deft performance, Airport Commander George Papadimi- 
tropoulos insisted that there are limits to airport security. 
Said he: “Can you imagine a Greek family, mother, aunt, 
grandma, uncles, who came to see off their son, being told 


they can’t go in?” 

Such draconian restrictions could 
well become commonplace. Across 
Western Europe last week, special pre- 
cautions went into effect in response to 
the Rome and Vienna bloodbaths. 
Austrian officials strengthened the 
special antiterrorist unit that guards 
Vienna’s Schwechat Airport but ruled 
out isolating the El Al check-in area in 
a remote corner of the airport because, 
as one spokesman put it, the airline did 
not want to operate in “a ghetto.” 
Highly visible armed police patrolled 
El Al check-in areas at Frankfurt, Mu- 
nich and Paris airports. Passengers on 
the twice-weekly El Al flight between 
Tel Aviv and Madrid, which is said to 
be a likely target for terrorists, were 
questioned about their reasons for 
traveling to Israel. At Rome’s Leonar- 


Le 


do da Vinci Airport and Britain’s Manchester airport, work- 
ers staged strikes to demand even stricter security. Some 


measures have gone unpublicized. Said an Air France offi- 


cial: “If everyone talks about it, it is no longer security, is it?” 

In the violence-prone Middle East, the Cairo airport is a 
virtual armed camp. Only ticketed passengers are admitted 
to the terminal. Steel barriers separate check-in counters 
from the rest of the building, which is under constant guard. 
Passengers undergo three passport checks. Hand luggage is 
searched, and checked baggage must be identified. Passen- 


gers are patted down before being bused to their planes. A fi- 


passengers. 











Stepped-up security at London’s Heathrow 


nal inspection is conducted at the aircraft door. 

Increasingly there is widespread admiration for the air- 
Ught airport security in Israel. Although time-consuming 
precautions breed jokes that El Al stands for “Every Land- 
ing, Always Late,” the Israeli airline has suffered no hi- 
jJackings since 1968. Security at Tel Aviv’s Ben Gurion Air- 
port ranges from piece-by-piece luggage inspection to ex- 
haustive questioning of passengers, who are advised to 
check in two hours ahead of departure time. On most flights, 
air marshals with concealed Uzi submachine guns pose as 


In the U.S., security at most major 
airports has been beefed up since the 
TWA hijacking. In Tokyo, all ap- 
proaches to Narita Airport are moni- 
tored, and each arriving car, passenger 
and possession is scrutinized. Never- 
theless, local radicals made two at- 
tempts to disrupt flight operations last 
year. Even if airports could be con- 
verted into safety vacuums, says Rich- 
ard Lally, director of security for the 
Air Transport Association of Ameri- 
ca, “the threat is always changing. 
It could be sabotage or hijacking or 
assault.” It is that chilling uncer- 
tainty that places a potentially deadly 
weapon in the hands of determined 
terrorists. —By John Moody. Reported by 
John Borrell/Cairo and Mirka Gondicas/ 
Athens, with other bureaus 
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WELL, AT LEAST WE'RE 
COVERED BY MET LIFE, AND THEY'RE A LEADER 
IN GROUP LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Senee z- 


Many of America’s best-managed businesses depend on Met Life for their 
employee benefit programs. Whatever the size of your team, 
you'll probably benefit from getting in touch with a heavy hitter: 
your local Met Life Group Representative. 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 
AVL, Fi li P 
>.2 prospec ee 


United Feature Syndicate, inc 
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We'd like you to see the new 
Miami as a global metropolis, an 
Hal CoseteltiesetelMer-lelsisimeselcamm nts 
Cruise Capital of the World, the 
Gateway to the Caribbean and 
poreleitewatsnlae (ac) 

Because that's what it is. 

We'd like you to see Miami as 
a great resort. With palm-fringed, 
white sandy beaches. Sailing, 
surfing and sportfishing. Cham- 
pionship golf and tennis. Plus 

,aworld-class thoroughbred racing, 
sreyhound racing and Jai-Alai. 

Because tt's all here. 

“* Today, you'll see a flourishing 
Miami. With bustling bazaars, fash- 


w sonable shops, masterful new 


museums, and concert halls. The 
sun-drenched waters of Biscayne 
Bay reflect a continuously changing 
skyline of gleaming office towers 
and towering luxury hotels. 

And when the sun goes down, 
you ll see that Miami really shines. 
With lavish stage shows, swinging 
outdoor concerts, the latest hit 
peavets (era) ce-veleRtvs-lCameliccaeiceen 
Broadway. Plus a wonderful pot- 
pourri of elegant restaurants and 
casual waterside bistros offering 
menus from around the world. 

Welcome to America’s Cosmo- 
politan Resert. A cosmic blend of 
cultures working together to 
make your visit everything you 





._=—-——-— 


want a vacation to be. 

You'll find the new Miamiis 
hot. Cool. Young. Energetic. Viva- 
cious. Urbane. It's one ofa kind. 
If you haven't been here lately, 
you should see what you've been 
missing. 


& a 
Miami 
Have you 
been here lately? 


GREATER MIAMI CONVENTION & 
VISITORS BUREAU 
4770 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, FL 33137 
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= THE NISSANSENTRA. | 
~ Affordability is the least of it: 
technological achievements. 




















When Nissan set out to build the first Sentra, independent rear suspension found in much more 
the designers started with more than a clean piece expensive automobiles. ..and the MacPherson Strut 
of paper. They started with a commitment: to build front suspension found in sports cars like the 300ZX. 
the most technologically advanced family transpor- Its Halogen headlamps are not only stylish, they 
tation you could buy, at a price you could afford. also give you more illumination than conventional 
Today, over a half a million Sentras later, what lighting systems. It has power front disc brakes, 
started as an idea has become the reality of the rack-and-pinion steering, and a surprising level of 
best selling import in America. standard equipment. 
Every detail of the Nissan Sentra was carefully Even more surprising, however, is the fact that 
plotted, checked and rechecked by computer you can own one of Nissan's most technologically 
before the first die was cast. That's why Sentra is advanced automobiles for a very affordable 
built around state-of-the-art, front-wheel! drive. sticker price. 
This not only provides for more interior room for The Best Extended-Service Plan Available. { 
people and the things people carry, it also allows When you build a car that good, you can back it 
for a more efficient power plant and drivetrain. this good. Up to 5 years, 100,000 miles. Ask about 
For example, Sentra’s overhead cam 1.6 liter Nissan’s Security Plus at participating Nissan dealers. 
engine, with computer controlled carburetion, is If you’re looking for technology... 4 
not only light and compact, but is extraordinarily THE NAME IS 


ESNIssAN quiet. It has the kind of NIs i= WN NI 









ternational concern and not the exclusive 
domain of Israel.” Publicly at least, the Is- 
raelis were talking as if they did not in- 
tend to make an immediate retaliatory 
strike. As one Jerusalem official put it, 
“Even if we did something later, the 
world won't dissociate the reprisal from 
the Rome and Vienna attacks.” 

In Tripoli, where his countrymen 
staged a series of noisy anti-American ral- 
lies, Gaddafi charged that the U.S. and Is- 
rael were “leading the world to war,” be- 
cause they “forced the Palestinian Arab 
people to conduct such acts.” On Thurs- 
day the State Department called for inter- 
national sanctions against Libya, and on 
Friday issued another warning to the 
1,500 Americans resident there. Declared 
Charles Redman, a department spokes- 
man: “We strongly oppose travel to Libya 
by American citizens because of the dan- 
ger to their own welfare posed by the un- 
predictability of actions by the Gaddafi 
regime.” President Reagan, when asked 
by reporters in Los Angeles what he 
thought of Gaddafi’s remarks, replied, “I 
don’t answer fellas who think it’s all right 
to shoot eleven-year-old girls.” 

At week’s end it was still unclear 
whether the West’s anger against the ter- 
rorists and their Libyan backers would re- 
sult in any kind of military action. Among 
US. allies that opposed the intervention 
| were Britain, France and West Germany, 
all of which have trade links with Libya 
Both the White House and the Pentagon 
insisted that a U.S. strike was unlikely, 
but at the same time the planning contin- 
ued. One favored option called for an aeri- 
al engagement against Libyan fighters 
over the Gulf of Sidra, followed by strikes 
against one or more of the five main air 
bases strung out along the Libyan coast. 
Intelligence reports indicated that Libya 
was accelerating its deployment of Soviet 
surface-to-air missiles, including SA-5s, 
which will significantly strengthen its de- 
fenses against attack. As part of the U.S 
preparations, the Pentagon ordered a 
flight of EA-6B “electronic warfare” 
planes dispatched from Whidbey Island, 
Washington, to the Mediterranean. The 
special “jamming” craft were said to be 
useful in what one official called a “high- 
density communications environment,” 
presumably meaning an assault on a Lib- 
yan missile site. 

As the week ended, it appeared that no 
US. decision had yet been taken. But one 
high-ranking West European official said, 
“We would not be surprised if the military 
option is shortly engaged.” Like the US. 
interception of an Egyptian airliner carry- 
ing the alleged hijackers of the cruise ship 
Achille Lauro to freedom, that move would 
send an unmistakable message to Libya, 
Abu Nidal, the PL.O. and any other 
sources of terrorism: such acts against U.S 
Citizens will not go unanswered. Whether 
that would have any effect on dis- 
couraging future terrorism was quite an- 
other question ~ By William E. Smith. 











Reported by Walter Galling/Rome, Gertraud 


Lessing/Vierna and Robert Slater/Jerusalem, 
with other bureaus 
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Master of Mystery and Murder 


For the shadowy Abu Nidal, terror is a way of life 





@ The renegade terrorist leader (undated) 


Sabry Khalil Bana, better 
known as Abu Nidal, may be 
the deadliest terrorist alive 
He is rarely seen in public, 
and details of his life are ob- 
scure and sometimes contradictory: in 
1984, rumors circulated that he 
had died of heart disease. A year 
later purported interviews with 
the Palestinian terrorist were 
published in France, Kuwait 
and West Germany. In one of 
them Abu Nidal, whose nom de 
guerre means Father of Strug- 
gle, bragged that “not even 
my eight-year-old son Bissam 
knows exactly who Iam.” 

His works speak for them- 
selves. Over the past twelve 
years Abu Nidal has molded his 
organization, known as the Fa- 
tah Revolutionary Council, into 
a fanatical, amorphously struc- 
tured terrorist band with be- 
tween 200 and 500 adherents. 
They have been blamed for 
more than 100 terrorist attacks 
In June 1982, members of Abu 
Nidal’s group shot and gravely 
wounded Israeli Ambassador to 
Britain Shlomo Argov, an as- 
sault that helped spark the Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon. 

Last year members of the 
organization were held respon- 
sible for 33 assaults, ranging 
from the Sept. 16 bombing of Rome’s Café 
de Paris (40 injured) to the Nov. 23 hijack- 
ing ofan EgyptAir jetliner (59 dead) to the 
atrocities two weeks ago in Rome and Vi- 
enna (19 dead, 112 injured). Those who 
may have the most reason to fear Abu Ni- 
dal, however, are his compatriots. Almost 














@ Merzoughi 





70% of the attacks charged against his or- 
ganization have been aimed at fellow Ar- 
abs, especially those willing to consider 
compromises with Israel that might lead 
to a negotiated Middle East peace settle- 
ment. To some antiterrorist experts, Abu 
Nidal and his group are less an indepen- 
dent terror organization than the murder- 
ous arm of various radical Arab states, first 
Iraq, then Syria and now Libya. Others say 
that Syria remains the organization’s chief 
patron, while still others insist that Abu 
Nidal is completely autonomous. 

Abu Nidal began life as a privileged 
bourgeois scion of what was formerly Pal- 
estine. His father, Khalil, was a prominent 
landowner and agricultural merchant in 
Jaffa who at one time had close ties with 
Israel’s legendary first President, Chaim 
Weizmann. One of Abu Nidal’s elder 
brothers, Mohammed. is still a prosperous 
merchant in the Israeli-occupied West | 
Bank. Abu Nidal attended school in Jaffa 
and Jerusalem, but his family fled before 
the 1948 war that accompanied the foun- 
dation of Israel. Eventually the family set- 
ted in Beirut. By some accounts, Abu Ni- 
dal attended the American University 
there, where he trained as an engineer 

Sometime after the 1967 Six-Day War, 
Abu Nidal joined Yasser Arafat’s Fatah 
arm of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. He rose quickly through the ranks 
_ and in 1970 opened a P.L.O. of- 
* fice in Khartoum, About a year 

later he was asked to leave by 
the Sudanese, largely because of 
his efforts to recruit local 
Palestinian students as guerrilla 
fighters. 

In 1971, Abu Nidal was 
named the chief P.L.O. repre- 
sentative in Iraq. Over the next 
two years he started to set up 
his own organization, and by 
September 1973 it had begun to 
emerge as a proxy terrorist 

_ force for the Iraqis. A formal 
break with Arafat's Fatah orga- 
nization took place in 1974, and 
shortly thereafter his gunmen 
failed in a bid to murder Arafat 
himself. In reply, the P.L.O 
sentenced Abu Nidal to death. 

Since that time, Abu Nidal’s 
followers have killed P.L.O. rep- 
resentatives in Paris, London 
and Kuwait. They have also 
launched attacks on P.L.O. of- 
fices and personnel in Yugosla- 
via, Rumania and Poland. In 
1982, Arafat accused Abu Nidal 
of being a hireling of MOSSAD, 
Israel’s elite intelligence agen- 
cy. That did not put an end to the fratri- 
cide: in April 1983, members of the 
Abu Nidal organization killed moderate 
P.L.O. Spokesman Issam Sartawi at a 
meeting of the Socialist International in 
Albufeira, Portugal. 





From about the time of his break with 
Arafat through 1981, the Abu Nidal orga- 
nization seems to have operated mainly 
out of Baghdad under a variety of names. 
Among them: Black June, the Arab Rev- 
olutionary Brigades, the Revolutionary 
Organization of Socialist Muslims and. 
recently. Black September. In the early 
years gunmen under Abu Nidal’s com- 
mand are credited with having assault- 
ed Syrian embassies and other targets, 
spurred on by Syria’s crackdown on Pal- 
estinian forces in Lebanon and tensions 
between Iraq and the Damascus govern- 
ment of President Hafez Assad. Three 
months after the late Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat’s historic 1977 visit to Israel. 
Abu Nidal hitmen murdered an Egyptian 
newspaper editor and hijacked a jetliner 
at Larnaca in Cyprus. In 1981, as Iraq 
courted the U.S. and Western Europe, the 
seat of Abu Nidal’s terrorist operations 
began to shift to the Syrian capital of 
Damascus. 





] n the period that followed, assassina- 
tion bids against moderate P-L.O. rep- 
resentatives increased sharply in Western 
Europe. The Abu Nidal organization be- 
gan a series of assaults against Jordanian 
officials and diplomats and launched a 
spate of anti-Jewish rampages in Europe- 
an cities. In 1981 and 1982 they attacked 
synagogues in Vienna and Rome, and 
bombed Jo Goldenberg’s famed Paris res- 
taurant and delicatessen 

Even though there is evidence that 
Abu Nidal’s headquarters is now in Libya 
and that Colonel Muammar Gaddafi is 
picking up the estimated $14 million an- 
nual tab for Abu Nidal’s organization, 
some Western intelligence agencies note 
that the Fatah Revolutionary Council! re- 
tains an office in Damascus as well as a 
training camp in Lebanon’s Syrian-domi- 
nated Bekaa Valley 

A major reason for the fog of uncer- 
tainty—and a mystique of invulnerabil- 
ity—that shrouds Abu Nidal is the unique 
structure of his terrorist group. He has 
continued to build upon a modus operandi 
that he began to develop years ago in the 
Sudan, where he attracted young, impas- 
sioned but inexperienced Palestinians to 
be the foot soldiers in his terrorist 
war. These days, youngsters such as 
Abdel Aziz Merzoughi and Ben Ahmed 
Chaoval, who survived the Vienna attack. 
are generally guided from behind the 
scenes by trained professional planners 
who handle strategy and logistics. No 
matter how many of the young gunmen 
are killed. the nucleus of Abu Nidal’s or- 
ganization survives to strike again and 
again from the shadows. The grim chal- 
lenge posed by terrorism’s renegade mas- 
termind is that he will continue to 
break new and bloody ground, not only in 
his selection of victims but also in the use 
of innovative methods for managing his 
brutal enterprise By George Russell. 
Reported by David Halevy/Washington and 
Scott McLeod/Cairo 
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World 
DIPLOMACY 
Syrian Detour | 
Jordan 5 Hussein meets Assad 


F: more than a decade, Syria’s Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad has insisted that the 
road to peace in the Middle East must 
pass through Damascus. At least two such 
detours through the Syrian capita! have 
just taken place. On Dec. 28, the warlords 
of Lebanon's feuding militias assembled 
in Damascus to sign a Syrian-brokered 
agreement designed to end almost eleven 
years of civil war. Last week Assad’s im- 
age was burnished further when Jordan's 
King Hussein traveled to Syria for the 
first time in six years 

During the 28-hour visit, the two 








Breaki 


1B six years of hostile silence: the King and the President exchange views in Damascus 


travel and trade accords. as well as agree- 
ments to reject bilateral negotiations with 
Israel and to back a U.N -sponsored in- 
ternational peace conference. 

Why Hussein suddenly opened his 
arms to Assad remains a matter of specu- 
lation, Some analysts suggest that Hus- 
sein, perceiving only shaky support from 
the U.S. and moderate Arab regimes for 
his peace initiative, felt vulnerable stand- 
ing alone on the high ground of Middle 
East politics. “The King is buying himself 
a little insurance,” explained one U.S 
State Department official. Others believe 
that Hussein plans to use his improved re- 
lations with Assad to put pressure on 
Yasser Arafat, chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, whose refusal to 
endorse U.N. resolutions stating Israel's 
right to exist has stalled the King’s peace 








There was talk of regional problems, 


Arab leaders met four times, twice alone. 
What was said during their seven hours of 
private discussions remains undisclosed 
No joint communiqué was issued. Jor- 
dan’s Prime Minister Zaid al Rifa’i re- 
vealed only that the talks had covered re- 
gional developments. Arab cooperation 
and bilateral relations. There were un- 
confirmed reports that Assad and Hus- 
sein had agreed to exchange ambassa- 
dors. But there were no hints that either 
man had yielded on two main points of 
contention: how to resolve the Palestinian 
question and how to end the gulf war, in 
which Jordan supports Iraq while Syria 
favors Iran 

Even so, last week's meeting between 
Assad and Hussein was a diplomatic 
breakthrough. Relations between Syria 
and Jordan have been stormy since 1980, 
when the two countries broke over Jor- 
dan’s clandestine support of the anti-As- 
sad Muslim Brotherhood. Hostilities con- 
tinued until last August, when Hussein 
unexpectedly agreed to pursue a rap- 
prochement. Subsequent talks between 
nd Syrian officials produced 











Arab cooperation and warmer relations. 


plan. Assad loathes Arafat and would 
prefer Hussein to support harder-line Syr- 
ian-backed P.L.O. rebels. According to 
another theory, a Jordanian-Syrian rec- 
onciliation might scuttle the U.S -backed 
peace process altogether if Hussein were 
to embrace Assad’s uncompromising po- 
sition toward Israel 

In Lebanon the prospects for peace 
were not much more promising. Given 
the failure of previous agreements, the 
newest treaty seems unlikely to produce a 
lasting cease-fire. While the agreement 
seeks to redress the balance of power be- 
tween Muslims and Maronite Christians, 
the traditionally dominant Maronites are 
reluctant to give up their privileges. In- 
deed, just days after the truce went into ef- 
fect gunmen opened fire on the car of As- 
sad Shaftari, a key Maronite participant 
in the Syrian-sponsored peace talks. Shaf- 
tari narrowly escaped. His supporters 
have accused Christians who back Presi- 
dent Amin Gemayel of staging the attack. 
Gemayel, who has yet to endorse the trea- 
ty, flew to Damascus at week’s end to dis- 
cuss the pact with Assad, —By Jill Smolowe. 
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PAKISTAN 


A Grudging Return to Democracy 


Zia lifis martial law and restores the constitution 


he announcement was expected, but it 

came with an unanticipated bonus. In 
a nationally televised session of Parlia- 
ment, President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq, 
standing before a portrait of Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, Pakistan’s founding father, 
proclaimed an end last week to 8% years 
of martial law. As legislators banged their 
desks in approval, Zia concluded his 
speech with the rallying cry “Long live 
the era of democracy!” Opposition politi- 
cians, expecting the move, had already la- 
beled Zia’s latest steps toward democracy 
a “fraud.” Perhaps in anticipation of so 
skeptical a response, the wily soldier-poli- 
ticlan sprang a surprise: he ended a 20- 
year state of emergency that had severely 
restricted personal freedoms. That liber- | 
alization carried one condition. “If any- 
one ever dares to derail the train of de- 
mocracy for personal gain,” Zia told his 
countrymen, “he shall have to face terri- 
ble consequences.” 

Instead of trumpeting the return of | 
such freedoms a spoke in cautionary 
terms. “No radical change of the system 
should be anticipated,” he told Parlia- 
ment. The message: Zia fully intends to 
retain control over Pakistan’s emerging 
democracy. Perhaps the best demonstra- 
tion of that intention is a new Political 
Parties Act, which requires political orga- 
nizations, banned by Zia in 1979, to be li- 
censed by a government-controlled com- 
mission. Even so, some of the liberaliza- 
tion moves are significant. Civil courts 
have replaced martial law tribunals, and 
civilians have been named to take over 
from military governors in three of the 
country’s four provinces 

The end of the state of emergency 
should mean that freedom of speech and 
assembly are restored. But Zia will proba- 
bly extend those rights selectively, using 
the Political Parties Act to weed out unde- 
sirable opposition groups. In what may 
have been a sobering harbinger of the fu- 
ture, police arrested about 200 people two 
weeks ago when the Movement for the 
Restoration of Democracy, a coalition of 
eleven banned parties calling for Zia’s im- 
mediate resignation, tried to stage a dem- 
onstration in Lahore 

The response among opposition poli- 
licians to Zia’s initiative was mixed 
Hamida Khuhro, a Sindhi nationalist 
leader, said the end of martial law “was 
a welcome first step.’ Benazir Bhutto, 
daughter of the executed former Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and self- 
exiled leader of the Pakistan People’s 
Party, the largest opposition party, de- 
nounced the move. “An act of political 
camouflage.” she called it in a statement 
from her home in southern France. But 
other M.R_D. leaders, apparently caught 
off guard by the lifting of the state of 
emergency, had no public reaction to 
Zia’s speech. 
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The President addresses Parliament 


The suspension of martial law 
marked the latest step in a drawn-out ef- 
fort to restore democracy in Pakistan. In 
December 1984, Zia used the favorable 
results of a vaguely worded referendum as 
grounds to declare himself President for a 
five-year term. Last February he called 
elections for the suspended Parliament 
All candidates were required to run as in- 
dependents, but according to most observ- 
ers, the balloting was fair 

New elections are not scheduled to 
take place until 1990. In the meantime, 
much of the political fray will center on 
the Political Parties Act. The rules stipu- 
late that a party will be banned if it 
receives foreign backing, defames the 
armed forces or infringes on Zia’s pro- 
gram of making Pakistan a thoroughly Is- 
lamic society. Politicians sympathetic to 
the government view the party-approval 
system as a necessary safeguard. Prime 
Minister Mohammed Khan Junejo, a Zia 








An admonition to the opposition: “Avoid conflict and confrontation 








appointee, called the new law “a decisive 
move toward the lifting of martial law 
and a disciplined revival of political par- 
ties.” Later, Junejo announced that he 
will lead the revived Pakistan Muslim 
League 

The opposition sees Zia’s reforms 
largely as a way for him to keep a lid on 
powerful opposition groups. Several of 
them plan to challenge the Political Par- 
ties Act in the courts. A leader of the In- 
dependent Parliamentary Group called it 
“a weapon to fetter and enfeeble political 
parties after their resurrection.’’ Opposi- 
tion politicians are also likely to attack 
Zia’s constitutionally barred dual role as 
President and army Chief of Staff. After 
his speech in Parliament, Zia was asked 
when he would quit the military. He sim- 
ply smiled and said, “Time will tell.” 
Many members of the opposition in Par- 
liament, however, are confident that Zia 
will resign as Chief of Staff by March or 
April at the latest 

In addition to juggling the opposition | 
and his backers in the army, Zia must 
keep an eye on the U.S. Faced with seri- 
ous budgetary problems, not to mention 
the presence of more than 2 million Af- 
ghan war refugees in Pakistani border 
camps, Zia wants the U.S. to double the 
five-year, $3.2 billion aid package that ex- 
pires this year. But the U.S. Congress is 
likely to take a hard look at Pakistan's 
progress toward democracy before voting 
more funds. President Reagan, at least, 
was impressed by the reforms. In a per- 
sonal letter, Reagan congratulated Zia on 
“an event of major importance in Paki- 
stan’s constitutional evolution.” 

So far, that evolution has proceeded 
without a major reversal. But Zia still 
faces his highest hurdle: at some point he 
will have to sever his link with the mili 
tary and run as a civilian candidate for 
President in fair elections. The opposi- 
tion, for its part, will be trying to find 
ways to encourage that move. In his 
speech Zia, in reasoned tones, asked his 
political foes “not to repeat the mistakes 
of the past. Avoid conflict and confronta- 
tion.” If the politicians heed Zia’s request 
he may have no choice but to hand over 
power By Edward W. Desmond. Reported by 
Mohammed Aftab and Ross H. Munro/tslamabad 


M.R.D. supporters hurl bricks at Police in Lahore shortly before the proclamation 
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A PAUL MAZURSKY FILM 
NICKNOUE - BETTEMIDLER - RICHARD DREYFUSS 
TOUCHSIONE FILMS presents in ascocabion with SHIVER SCREEN PARINERS IIA PAUL MAZURSKY FILM 
ing NICK NOUE BETTE MIDLER RICHARD DREYFUSS F ‘ 
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KODAK COLORWAICH 
Win“DOWN AND OUT” 








System 


rageous Prizes! 


The new Kodak Colorwatch System is a film developing system that offers Kodak paper, 
Kodak chemicals, and Kodak's computerized quality control to give you bright, vivid color pictures 


time after time. 


ROMP WITH THE RICH 








Win a fabulous week-long, expense- 
paid trip for two to the most gla- 
morous city in America. You'll fly 
TWA “le oles way” first class 
to Beverly Hills. Travel package 
includes: 


* Accommodations provided by the Beverly 
Hilton Hotel. 

* Transportation furnished by Mobile 
Concepts Limousine. 

* His and hers Rolex Oyster Perpetual wrist 
watches from Marcus & Company. 

+ A five piece set of Gucci luggage. 

» Ahand-tailored, custom-made suit, 
imported fabric, satin lined from Marcus & 
Compeny. 

* A black broadtail vest with fox oval trim 
and collar from Beverly Hills Fur Company 
+ The Extraordinary Rodeo Fragrance 
—_ compliments of Giorgio, Beverly 
Hills. 

* Makeovers by Umberto’s of Beverly Hills. 
* Anew wardrobe courtesy of Bronx 
Clothiers 

* AKODAK Tele Disc Comera 

* Dinner and dancing at 

Trumps, The Bistro, Pips-Rodeo, L'Escoffier 
Room (Beverly Hilton Hotel), Nate ‘N’Al's 
and Sonny Bono's Restaurant 

Plus, your winning slogan will appear ona 
billboard! (Date and locanon to be determined) 
Approximete total retail value: $16,000.00 


OFFAL PULES WO PURCHASE NECESSARY 


1) To enter complete the pitcase im tes (1) words or less — “TD RATHER BE DOWN AND OUT IN BEVERLY HILLS THAR 


FROLIC IN THE SUN 








Win a wonderful 7-day Mexican 
Riviera cruise for two aboard a 
luxurious Princess ship. You'll fly 


TWA “leadi 
to Beverly Hi 


* Accommodations provided by the Beverly 
Hilton Hotel. 

+ Transportation furnished by Mobile 
Concepts meee — 

* Luggage supplied by Beverly Hills 
Luggage and Gift Shop 

+ Acomplete line of Shamees Swimwear 

+ Makeovers by Umberto’s of Beverly Hills. 
* Dinner at Sonny Bono's Restaurant 

+ AKODAK Tele Disc Camera 

And a Lifecycle manufactured by Bally 
Fitness Corporation! 

Approximate total retail value: $11,000.00 


the way” first class 
You'll receive: 


100 WINNERS! 


The sleek Hawkeye Disc 7000 camera 
Approximate retail value: $50.00 each 


Look for the Kodak Colorwatch System 
seal where you get your film developed. 
And if you don't see it — keep looking. 


Then, fal out the officia’ entry blank or on a 


Te pace of paper, hand privet ov type your complete name and address and the completed phrase 

Asp complete the phrase “The sew Kodak Colorwatch system is a_...___ system” im 2-5 words The corract answer cas be found i the headline af the top of the page 
2) Mail your completed phrases and eetry form to “DOW AMD OUT U8 BEVERLY ILLS SWEEPSTAKES” P.O Box 44, Rew York Mew York 10045 Enter as often as you like Sut cach entry mest 
2 mavled separately All entries must be recewed by lansary 31, 1986 

1) Pemners wl! be selected w a ‘anton drawing by Marden-Kane. an independent judging organiration Phrases sebenitted wil! not be jodged First entry selected will win “Romp with the 
Pick” pre, second salection, “Live it wp at Home”; third, “Frokc ip the Sun” As additional 100 winning selections will cach receive a Hawheye Disc TODD camera By entering the swenpstaies, 
atrants ager 1) be bowed Dy the rules whech art ‘inal and bending Winners will be notified by mar! and well be required to execute an affetavit of ehagibdity and release whech must! be rt 
tamed withen tomrtene (14) Gays oF ap aitartate will be selected Winners agree to the ase of ther name and photograph /hiueness tor advertising aad publicity perpases for thes and smear 
Fometens whos! addbtocal compertstice Only one pre per person, tamily. ot household 

4) All przes will be pwrardec Cidds of winning are determined Dy the eumder of entries recerved Ali taxes are the responsibality of the pruxt wanes, Mo price substitutions permitted nor are 
press Tarcterable |e the event a mince wins a mayor prize it will De awarded to the pareet or legal guardian 

5) Al rigs are swbyect to availability and mast be completed Dy laneary 31. 1987 Princess Cruise travel excluded on Hobday crutses (Thanksgiving Chrestmas New Year's Easter) Crosse 
accommmocat cons will be aviuade twin bedded stateroorns — types EF or G Meals and entertainment aboard step  veciudet Bar tills and gratuites (0 sepbeard person- 

tal ase rot, TWA fagbts wall origynale trom any TWA oelne domestic city Connecting aw travel, (t reqewed echeded 

TWA Diachout periods art Feb. 5-12 March 21-April 2 May 24-28 hone 27-laly & Aug 28-Sept. 2: Wow. 25-Oec 2 Dec 19. 1986-tan 5. 1987 

6 AV! entrees become the property o° Touchstone Films whe reserve the right to publish of caste to be published the phrases at some possbee tvture date without the payment of compensa: 
ton to the extrart 

7 Semepst ates open to 2! sersons 1B years or older w the United States except employees and ther immediate tameives of Touchstone Films, ther affiiales satetares avertsing ant 
Pramcton agence: and all othe companes wvoived ia Ts promohos Vou where protitwted or restricted by lam 

G) For a bet of the major womners, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Beverly Hilts Winners c/o Marden-Kane P.O Sox 700, Sayreville, 1. OBT? 


LIVE IT UP AT HOME 





= ~ 


Win the ultimate in entertainment 
for you, your family and friends: 


* A beautiful Baby Grand Piano courtesy of 
Schafer and Sons, “The Great Performer 

* Anine-foot Paraclipse Satellite Dish, 
‘Tomorrow's Technology Today.” 

* RCA's 25" diagonal rar i 2000 
Stereo Monitor Receiver 

* RCA's VHS Hi-Fi Stereo VCR, with 14 day 
4 event programmer. 

* A fabulous Vortex Guitar and Backstage 
Amp from Peavey Electronics. 

+ Omnibot 2000 state-of-the-fun robot 
from Tomy Corporation. 

+ AKODAK Tele Disc Camera. 
Approximate total retail value: $12,600.00 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 
Here is my completed entry form. PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


I'd rather be 
DOWN AND OUT 


IN BEVERLY HILLS 
than 


The new Kodak Colorwatch system is o 


system. 


coatsi 


stant » 


Mail must be received by 1, 

Janvary 31, 1986. Mail to: Kodak 

DOWN AND OUT \ 

1N BEVERLY HILLS 

SWEEPSTAKES 

P.O. Box 44, 

New York, NY 10046 
Mampber Was 46 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


“She Brings Us Together” 











An activist is mourned, and the blood keeps flowing 


vs black militants, some bearing 
the green, gold and black colors of the 
outlawed African National Congress, 
stood shoulder to shoulder with conserva- 
tively dressed white matrons inside St. 
John’s Methodist Church in a comfort- 
able all-white neighborhood of Port Eliza- 


beth. Together they sang freedom songs | 


and prayed for a more peaceful future 
For black and white South Africans, it 
was an unusual display of racial harmony 
The occasion: the funeral of Molly Black- 
burn, a leading white antiapartheid activ- 
ist who was killed in an automobile crash 
Dec. 28. 

Blackburn, a 55-year-old mother of 
seven, was an active member of the Black 
Sash, a group of white women who cam- 
paign against apartheid. One of the gov- 
ernment’s most visible white opponents, 
she had been arrested several times for at- 
tending illegal gatherings with blacks and 


for entering black townships without per- | 


mission. Blackburn was often the only 
white to attend mass funeral rallies for 
blacks who had died in the racial unrest of 
the past 16 months, and last week blacks 
paid tribute to her. “Africans in this coun- 
try are walking tall on the road she has 
blazed,” Black Activist Mkhuseli Jack 
told mourners who gathered inside the 


church for the 90-minute service. Outside, | 


in an emotional farewell, some 20,000 
blacks filled the streets. As the flower- 
draped coffin was loaded into the hearse, 
they raised their fists in the black-power 
salute of the A.N.C. and chanted in the 
Xhosa language, “She is a soldier.” Said 
the Rev. Allan Boesak: “Molly continues 
in death what she did all her life. She 
brings us together.” 

Blackburn and Brian Bishop, a re- 
spected civil rights attorney, were killed 
while returning from a black township in 
the Eastern Cape, where they had been 
collecting affidavits from parents whose 
children were detained by security offi- 
cials. Their car collided head on with an 
approaching vehicle. Bishop, Blackburn 
and the driver of the other vehicle were 
killed instantly 

The deaths of the two civil rights cru- 
saders were a serious loss for the liberal 
Opposition movement. Some antiapart- 
heid activists openly wondered about the 
possibility of foul play. Both Blackburn 
and Bishop had been targets of harass- 
mentand death threats from angry whites 
who considered them traitors. In 1985 
Bishop’s car was fire bombed. Nonethe- 
less, Bishop's wife and Blackburn’s sister, 
both of whom survived the crash, told rel- 
atives that the collision appeared to be a 
genuine accident. 

Blackburn's and Bishop's deaths trag- 
ically concluded a particularly turbulent 
year for South Africa. In all, some 850 


























Honor guard at Molly Blackburn's funeral 


people, most of them black, were killed in 
violence generated by unrest related to 
the struggle to end apartheid (see chart). 
Unhappily, 1986 got off to an equally 
bloody start. On Jan. 1 alone, there were 
16 reported deaths. All of the victims were 
nonwhites and all of the incidents were 
fueled by racial conflicts. 

On New Year’s Day, a crowd of about 
5.000 blacks defiantly stormed into an 
area reserved for Indians at a beach in 
Durban. During a 90-minute rampage, 
they beat up Indian bathers and stoned 


THE TOLL OF 
APARTHEID IN 1985 


Estimated number of deaths due to political 
and racial unrest in 


South ys 
o Q ah, 


= 








| Nonwhites killed by 
police in township violence 


| Nonwhites killed by 
nonwhites 


| Police (mostly black) 
24 _ killed by blacks 


15 Whites killed by blacks 
2 | Blacks killed by white 


civilians 
129 


442 





238 

















Other deaths believed 
| related to ongoing strife 


| black youths, issued an ultimatum to the 





nearby cars. Police opened fire on the 
crowd, wounding nine and killing one. In 
Natal province, the fighting between the 
Zulu and Pondo tribes that began on 
Christmas Day continued, raising the 
death toll from 58 to 63. Although the 
conflict was apparently ignited by the ri- 
valry between the tribes for jobs and hous- 
ing. it could have been exacerbated by an- 
other factor: the Zulus are followers of 
Chief Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi. the 
moderate Zulu leader who favors negotia- 
tion with the government, while many 
Pondos support the imprisoned A.N.C. 
leader Nelson Mandela. But the week’s 
most violent encounter came at Moutse, 
55 miles north of Pretoria, when members 
of the Pedi tribe resisted an incursion of 
Ndebele people who went into the area to 
claim it under the government's contro- 
versial homelands resettlement policy 

The government plan attempts to 
solve the country’s racial problems by as- 
signing blacks to rural territories, which 
are then offered independence. 2 move 
that effectively robs blacks of their South 
African citizenship. Since Transkei be- 
came the first homeland to be declared a 
sovereign state in 1976, only four of the 
ten territories in South Africa have ac- 
cepted such terms for independence. A 
fifth, Kwa Ndebele, named after the Nde- 
bele tribe, has agreed to do so this year. 
The Pedi people object to being part of the 
KwaNdebele homeland because they de 
not want to lose their rights as South A fri- 
cans. Their aggressive resistance has ex- 
tended violence into a previously peaceful 
region and created yet another challenge 
to the government's struggle to maintain 
control over the country 

Pretoria unquestionably has its hands 
full. Officials continued to investigate the 
bombing of a shopping center in Aman- 
zimtoti, 18 miles south of Durban, in 
which five whites were killed on Dec. 23 
In Soweto, a citizens’ committee, meeting 
to end a two-year-old school boycott by 


government: lift the state of emergency 


| declared last July within three months or 


face “punitive sanctions” from the black 
community 

Another sensitive problem for Pre- 
toria resurfaced last week when Winnie 
Mandela, wife of the jailed A.N.C. leader, 
once more challenged the order that bars 
her from the Johannesburg magisterial 
district by trying to return to her home in 
Soweto, the black township outside Jo- 
hannesburg. Police forced her car to stop 
just as it crossed the district line and ar- 
rested Mandela for the second time in 
eight days. She was released on $200 bail! 
on New Year's Day and went into seclu- 
sion. “She needs a rest,” said a close fam- 
ily friend. “She has had a strenuous 
week.” Indeed, as the death toll climbed 
to at least 24 by week’s end, South Afri- 
cans, black and white alike, braced them- 
selves for what was already shaping up as 
a strenuous year. —8y Janice C. Simpson. Re- 
ported by Peter Hawthorne/Johanmesburg 
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HAITI 





F or decades, the mostly poor and illiter- 
ate people of Haiti (pop. 6 million) 
have accepted their fate at the hands of 
corrupt dictators. But in recent months a 
combination of blatant economic mis- 
management, lavish corruption surround- 
ing President-for-Life Jean-Claude 
(“Baby Doc”) Duvalier and brutal repres- 
sion of those who protest his regime has 
brought increasing numbers of Haitians 
toa stark conclusion: enough is enough 
Across the social spectrum, Haitians 
have become increasingly open about 
voicing their opposition to the excesses of 
the 28-year-old Duvalier dynasty. Some 
even talk wistfully of a popular 
uprising or army coup 
“There is a climate of ex- 
| treme anxiety throughout 
Haiti,” says a Western dip- 
lomat in the capital of 
Port-au-Prince. A Haitian 
industrialist calls this a 
“very explosive period.” 
Says he: “People are tired 
and fed up with this re- 
gime.” On New Year's 
Eve, Duvalier tacitly ac- 
knowledged the serious- 
ness of the situation by 
taking drastic action: he 
fired four members of his 
“Supercabinet,” which ran 
the day-to-day operations 
of the government, and 
then abolished that body 
Ministers in charge of the 
economy, education, for- 


Decorous dictator: the President. 


Small Stirrings of Change 


As unrest deepens, “Baby Doc” 





shakes up his Cabinet 


As the demonstrations gained support, 
the government tried to choke off the op- 
position. It first closed down the popular 
Radio Soleil, run by the Roman Catholic 
Church, charging its management with 
broadcasting “alarmist” news reports. A 
general news blackout followed as other 
stations voluntarily abandoned public af- 
fairs programming. Police arrested Oppo- 
sition Leader Hubert de Ronceray, a law- 
yer and sociologist, charging him with 
sedition after “subversive” documents 
were found in his home. Once a member of 
Duvalier’s Cabinet, De Ronceray, 54, has 
persistently ridiculed last July’s rigged na- 
tional referendum, in which, the govern- 








-for-Life and his First Lady at a fashion show 


extravagant tastes in clothes and jewelry 
on shopping sprees to France. In a coun- 
try with a tropical climate, she has a col- 
lection of designer furs worth a fortune 
Some Haitians explain the country’s de- 
pleted foreign-exchange reserves with a 
shrug: “Michéle took them to Paris.” Two 
villas are being built in the mountains 
above Port-au-Prince for members of her 
family. The First Couple themselves own 
a ranch, two villas and a new mountain 
retreat 
The majority of Haitians, meanwhile, 
sink deeper into economic despair. Haiti's 
annual per capita income is $280, though 
for 80% of the population it is closer to 
$100, making Haiti the poorest nation in 
the Western Hemisphere. The hard-hit 
Haitian tourist industry lost $30 million 
last year, in part because of the high 
incidence of AIDS in Haiti. The govern- 
ment’s often arbitrary imposition of new 
taxes to fill government 
coffers has discouraged 
new investment. Emigra- 
tion, a traditional relief 
valve for hard-pressed 
Haitians, has been closed 
E off as the US. and others 
’ have cracked down on ille- 
gal immigrants. The Baha- 
mas, for instance, is threat- 
ening to send home 40,000 
illegal Haitian residents. 
Unless Duvalier’s new 
Cabinet moves quickly, for- 
eign aid, which makes up a 
third of Haiti’s $480 million 
annual budget, may also 
dry up. The US. is now in 
the process of examining 
Haiti’s human rights record 
| asa precondition to releas- 
ing $56 million in aid ear- 








eign affairs and internal 
security were dismissed in 
the dramatic shake-up. Also fired was 
Haiti’s tough police chief, Colonel Albert 
Pierre. Duvalier, who quickly appointed 
long-standing family retainers and tech- 
nocrats to fill the vacant posts, offered no 
explanation for his actions. But he was 
clearly reacting to the unusual restiveness 
among Haiti's citizens, and to a threat- 
ened cutoff of much needed USS, aid fol- 
lowing bloody government clampdowns 
on civil unrest 

The protests began on Nov. 27, when 
more than 1,000 slum dwellers in the 
coastal city of Gonaives, angered by food 
and fuel shortages, took to the streets, 
shouting “Down with misery!” and “Down 
with the constitution!""—a reference to the 
document that gives Duvalier, 34, lifetime 
tenure as President and the right to choose 
his successor. The following day students 
in Gonaives abandoned classes to demand 
| an end to Duvalier’s reign. Army troops 
shot two students in cold blood and beat a 
third to death. That inspired students all 
over Haiti to launch new protests, most of 
which were violently put down by security 
forces. On Dec. 15, a Gonaives school 
principal was arrested and later died in 
police custody 
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Says one businessman: “People are tired and fed up with this regime.” 





backed the Duvalier regime. 


W ith the departure of his closest 
aides, President-for-Life Duvalier, 
after almost 15 years in power, has man- 
aged to isolate himself politically. When 
he took over the government in 1971 at 
the age of 19 after the death of his father, 
Dr. Frangois (“Papa Doc”) Duvalier, the 
chubby youth raised popular hopes by 
promising economic reforms and easing 
some of his father’s police-state tactics. 
But if the younger Duvalier at first proved 
less tyrannical than his father, he and 
his cronies did not hesitate to carry out 
what one businessman calls “the econom- 
ic rape of Haiti.” Among the worst of- 
fenders were the ministers fired last week, 
all of whom are said to have become 
wealthy during their government service 
The four have been given their choice of 
diplomatic posts abroad. “It’s early retire- 
ment for our supermillionaires,” scoffed 
one businessman 
The President's attractive wife 
Michéle, 34, sets a highly visible example 
| of conspicuous consumption, Duvalier- 


marked for the country 
Duvalier’s harsh response 


ment contends, 99.98% of those who voted | to the recent protests was a “giant step 


backward,” says a U.S. diplomat in Port- 
au-Prince. In an effort to make amends, 
former Foreign Minister Jean-Robert Es- 
timé traveled to Washington last month to 
meet with State Department officials. The 
Duvalier government promptly announced 
that it was undertaking an investigation of 
the Gonaives school principal’s death and 
gave Radio Soleil permission to begin 
broadcasting again. The station is expected 
to be back on the air this week 

Such gestures may help satisfy the 
Reagan Administration, but they are un- 
likely to assuage the swelling discontent 
of many Haitians. Nonetheless, even gov- 
ernment critics admit that with most of 
the opposition in jail and security forces 
taking orders from the Nationa! Palace, 
the Duvalier regime is unlikely to topple 
anytime soon. Critics can only hope that 
last week’s Cabinet shake-up marks the 
beginning ofa new awareness by Duvalier 
of his countrymen’s growing grievances. 
If internal opposition continues to mount, 
he may soon end up with a grim choice: 
either pave the way for reform or face a 
popular revolt — By Michael S. Serrill. 


style. A former secretary, she indulges her | Reported by Bernard Diederich/Port-au-Prince 
J — 
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World Notes 





Borderline Relationship 


Ronald Reagan realized that a 
half-day summit with Mexican Presi- 
dent Miguel de la Madrid last week 
could not begin to resolve differences 
between their two countries. So he 
used his four-hour stopover in Mexi- 
cali to drive home US. concern over 
Mexico’s $96 billion foreign debt. The 
U.S. has been urging Mexico to cut 
government spending and increase 
private investment. De la Madrid told 
Reagan that Mexico was making “in- 
creasingly strenuous efforts,” but was 
hampered by factors like the dropping Separate backgrounds 
world price of oil. The Mexican Presi- 
dent seemed close to endorsing a plan by U.S. Treasury Secre- 
tary James Baker that offers debtor nations new low-interest 
loans in exchange for implementation of free-market policies. 

But there was little progress on other bilateral issues. Reagan 
reiterated his concern over cross-border drug trafficking and his 
frustration with Mexico's backing of anti-U.S. resolutions at the 
United Nations and its support for Nicaragua’s lefist Sandinista 
regime. De la Madrid reminded Reagan that the U.S. and Mexi- 
co must sometimes take separate paths. Said he: “Our political 
and economic reality cannot be identical.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
No More Mrs. Nice Guy 


With just a month to go before the presidential elections, 
scheduled for Feb. 7, President Ferdinand Marcos and Opposi- 
tion Candidate Corazon Aquino last week abandoned all pre- 
tense of civility. Marcos denounced Aquino as an “oligarch” and 
hinted that she has money stashed in foreign bank accounts. 
Scoffing at Aquino’s vague plans for U.S. military installations at 
Subic Bay and Clark Air Base after 1991, Marcos accused his ri- 
val of playing “political football.” He also charged that Aquino is 
backed by “pinkos and Communists.” 

Aquino responded heatedly. Mar- 
cos, she said, was “maliciously slander- 





Opposition Leader Benigno Aquino. 
| She also charged the President with 
“political harassment,” claiming that 
for years Marcos has tried to confiscate 
a sugar plantation owned by her family. 
Aquino revealed that on Dec. 3, the day 
she announced her candidacy, a region- 
al court ordered the government to 
seize the property. As for the “pinko” 
charge, Aquino had a cool response. If 
| elected, she said, she would allow Com- 
munists to join a coalition government 
if they renounced violence. 


TUCCI—GAMMA/LIAISON 








Aquino gets tough 


NEW ZEALAND 
He Did It for Love 


After France admitted that its intelligence agents had blown 
up the Greenpeace vessel Rainbow Warrior in Auckland's har- 
bor last July, relations between Paris and Wellington seemed to 
hit rock bottom. They were exacerbated even further last week 
when New Zealand customs officials announced that “enough 
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ing” the memory of her husband, slain | 








ammunition to start a small war” had been found on the French- 
owned cargo vessel Ile de Lumiére when it docked in Auckland. 
Aboard were some 5,300 high-caliber pistol rounds, automatic 
weapons parts and two military walkie-talkies. 

The cache was evidently earmarked for settlers in the 
French territory of New Caledonia. More than 20 people have 
died over the past 14 months in clashes between French settlers 
and indigenous Melanesians seeking independence from 
France. The ship’s cook, Michel Four, 29, pleaded guilty to ille- 
gal possession of the munitions, but he insisted that profits, not 
politics, had motivated him. “I need money because I want to 
marry a young New Zealander,” he told an Auckland court. In 
Paris, the incident drew yawns. Noted a French official: “A boat 
has been stopped in New Zealand with several bullets on board.” 


RWANDA 


An Unnatural Death 


American Naturalist Dian Fossey often said that she pre- 


ferred the gentle mountain gorillas she studied and lived among to | 


the people who have made the creatures an endangered species. 
Perhaps fittingly, she was buried last week in the gorilla graveyard 
she had carved out of a lush, misty hillside in Rwanda, the central 
African country where the last of the mountain gorillas live. 
Fossey, 53, was found hacked to death by a machete at her 
isolated camp in the Virunga Mountains, where she had lived on 
and off since 1967. No arrests have been made, but authorities 
believe the killer was someone who knew her. Fossey was often 
at odds with the local population, especially poachers, who sell 
the heads, hands and feet of mountain gorillas as curios and ash- 
trays. The rare primates, which have not been able to survive in 
captivity, now number only about 240. Fossey was a vigilant pro- 
tector of her research subjects; in 1980 she reportedly abducted 
the child of a local woman 
suspected of stealing a baby 
gorilla, then offered to ex- 
change hostages. Fossey’s vi- 
olent death bears a sad re- 
semblance to that of another 
naturalist, Joy Adamson, au- 
thor of the 1960 best seller 
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Born Free, who was mur- F ) 
dered in 1980 at her remote : ~ 
camp in Kenya. Murdered in the mountains 


More Radio Active Fallout 


For thousands of unsuspecting Finnish radio listeners, the 
bitter cold, snowy Sunday afternoon all of a sudden turned hot. 
Expecting light entertainment, they instead heard “newscast- 
ers” announce that World War ITI had begun. The West Ger- 
man city of Hamburg had been pulverized by a Soviet nuclear 
missile, the broadcast said, while radioactive fallout was threat- 
ening Finland. Already 500 million people had perished in the 
first exchanges of a great nuclear conflagration. 

Like War of the Worlds, Orson Welles’ famous 1938 radio 
ruse that convinced thousands of Americans that Martians had 
invaded New Jersey, the 24-hour Finnish program was out- 
and-out fiction, adapted from U.S. Playwright Jan Hartman’s 
prizewinning play The Next War. Despite several on-air warn- 
ings, the Finnish broadcast sparked hours of panic, during which 
emergency telephone lines were jammed. “I really thought war 
had come.” said Helsinki Engineer Matti Korponen. Mirjam 
Polkunen, head of theatrical broadcasting for Radio Finland, 
promised no such “documentaries” would ever again be aired. 
Said she: “We didn’t mean to scare anyone.” 
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SOFAS 


TASTE GUARANTEE 


You'll love the taste, or you'll get your money back. 


New Instant Sanka’ hasa delicious aroma and great coffee taste. 
fresh-brewed taste because it’s Sanka’ Brand Decaffeinated 
perked with our special fresh- Coffee. Deliciously smooth and 
brewing process. rs N satisfying. And of course, still 97% 
Ground Sanka’ is made from a 3a didoge Caffein free. We're so sure you'll 
fine blend of select coffee beans- love it, we can guarantee it. @ 
beans that give you irresistible ©1985 GenerolfoodsCopowior PISS 


gister tape with ve purchase 
Shere eat shi 
{ Ground) per family 





The new Mercury Sable is 
truly a sweeping automotive 
advance. One that shows we've 
kept up with the times as much 
as you have. 

You see it in Sable's wind- 
slippery shape that moves 
through the air more efficiently 
than any other domestic four- 
door sedan. With flush glass all 
around to further smooth the pas- 
sage of air and reduce wind noise. 

You see it in Sable’s dramatic 


new “laser” lightbar extending 
between the flush-mounted 
aerodynamic headlamps. For 
efficient engine cooling, air 

is drawn up from underneath. So 
Sable's front end can be sculpted 
smoothly and smartly. 

It has front-wheel drive, of 
course. Driven by a 3.0-liter V-6 
that's new right down to the dip- 
stick. Its advanced, electronically 
controlled fuel injection is of the 
sequential port variety. 





To ensure that this remarkable 
new Sable rides and handles as 
good as it looks, there's four-wheel 
independent suspension 
working in combination with gas- 
pressurized shocks. 

Inside, everyone will think of 
Sable as a driver's car. Except 
the passengers. Both bucket and 
split bench seats are available 
with power lumbar support. Con- 
trols are positioned right where 
your hands and feet would like 


Buckie up—together we can save lives. 


1986 Mercury Sable. 


You’ve reshaped your thinking. 
Obviously, so have we. 





them to be. Backlighted instru- electronic film to clear your vision __ isn’t just something written on 
ments tell you just about —a convenience offered by no paper-—it’s built into the car. 
everything you ever wanted to other carmaker. You're ready for a car that suits 
Know about a car's condition. But perhaps most important of today and you, beautifully. And 
Also, you can order adefrost- _ alll, Sable is a Mercury. And the car you're ready for is ready 


ing windshield that uses a new Mercury's commitment to quality for you. The 1986 Mercury Sable. 
For more information, call 1-800 MERCFAX 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION (Gnd > 


Va, MERCURY. The shape you want to be in. 


Wretched Refuse? 


They came to America 
and we gave them a new 
home. They gave us a few 
things in return like “God 
Bless America,” the forward 
pass, Boys Town, X-ray 
photos and the feature film. 
Count these 12 immigrants as 
contributors. There were 17 
million more like them who 
entered through Ellis Island in 











Felix Frankfurter Irving Berlin Charles Prote 


P ; ng sie Bs inc hy: onan a New York City. 

Supreme Court Justice. Securec Songwriter, Wrote “God Bless “The Wizard of G he was the first sfore the ] 

unanimous decision against racial Amenca,” “White Christmas” and scientist to create lightning in a But before the glory 

segregation (Brown v. Board of “Easter Parade.” From Russia, 1893 laboratory. From Germany, 1889 came the dream. A dream 
Education). From Austria, 1894 embodied by the Statue of 


Liberty. Abroad these people 
might be the “huddled masses” 
and the “wretched refuse.” 
Here they were soon accepted 
as Americans. And their 
noteworthy achievements are 
treasured as our own. 

Now it is your turn to be 
a contributor. Both the Statue 
of Liberty and Ellis Island are 
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serve the glory of those who 
passed this way before. And 
the dream of those who may 
pass this way again. Send 
your gifts to: 

The Statue of Liberty: 

Ellis Island Foundation 

P.O. Box 1992, Dept. P 
New York, New York 10008 
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Not many comedians can 
get the President of the United 
States to warm up the audi- 
ence. On the other hand, not 
many comedians are senior to 
Ronald Reagan. Besides, says 
George Burns, “we fellows in 
show biz have to stick togeth- 
er.” Reagan's 90-second video- 
taped routine will kick off a 
one-hour CBS special titled 


Kraft Salutes George Burns’ 


90th Birthday, to be broadcast 
next week. Did the nonagenar- 
ian jokester have any pointers 


| Westheimer: wrong 


Se 


| He who laughs last: Burns gearing up for the next 90 years 








for the Great Communicator? 
Explains Burns: “I don’t tell 
him what to do, and he doesn't 
tell me how to sing the Red 
Rose Rag.” Also doing their 
schtik are Milton Berle, Bill 
Cosby, Frank Sinatra, Bob Hope, 
Walter Matthau and Billy Crys- 
tal. Burns will sing a song or 
two, puff his omnipresent ci- 
gar, and maybe even dance 
But do not expect him to wax 
nostalgic. He has just signed a 
five-year contract with Cae- 
sars Palace and has booked the 
London Palladium for Jan. 20. 
1996, his 100th birthday. “I’ve 
lived a very exciting life,” 
cracks Burns. “I expect the 
second half to be just as 
exciting.” 


On questions about sex, 
she has always seemed impos- 
sible to embarrass. But last 
week Dr. Ruth Westheimer, 56. 
was red-faced about one of her 
own answers. In First Love: A 
Young People’s Guide to Sexu- 
al Information, the country’s 
most famous sex therapist 
missed an error that would 
make a publisher blush. The 
book, in the second paragraph 
on page 195, informed her 
teenage audience that it is 
“safe” to have sex the week be- 
fore and the week during ovu- 
lation. The mistake, undetect- 
ed until a New Jersey librarian 
pointed it out, forced Warner 
Books to recall all 115,000 
copies issued since October. 


— People 7 


| to then Soviet Leader Yuri An- 


| gust, the Soviet press had por- 


Warner will put out a new, cor- 
rected edition this month, with 
a red cover. “I had more than 
one sleepless night about it,” 
says the New York City thera- 
pist about the misguiding mis- 
print of “unsafe.” “I'm certain- 
ly not happy, but I’m not going 
to waste time blaming some- 
body.” In other words, it is bet- 
ter to have had good sex and 
lost than never to have had 
good sex at all 


She was just a wide-eyed 
ten-year-old Maine schoolgirl 
when she sent a letter in 1982 


dropov, asking that the super- 
powers work toward a more 
peaceful world. After Andro- 
pov responded by inviting her 
to visit the Soviet Union, Sa- 
mantha Smith became Ameri- 
ca’s youngest goodwill ambas- 
sador. Even before her tragic 
death in a plane crash last Au- 


trayed Smith as a symbol of 
peace-loving American people 
at odds with the policies of 
their Government. In _ the 
USS.R., a diamond, a flower, 
a street, a poem and a book 
have already been named in 
her honor. Now comes a Sa- 
mantha Smith stamp, worth 5 
kopecks, or about 7.5¢. The 





Smith: Soviets remember 


wave of official adoration 
sweeping the Soviet Union 
shows no sign of abating. 


Schoolchildren in Tashkent 
have formed an international 
friendship club and set up a 
museum in her memory, and 
students from more than 100 
Soviet schools competed for 
the chance to have their school 
renamed Samantha Smith 
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Lady Teresa: aristo-rock 


Viscount Althorp, brother 
of the Princess of Wales, says 
“She's got a big, fat bottom.” 
Her grandmother put on ear- 
plugs when she sang. Hardly 
the way to treat a lady. Unless 
she happens to be Lady (Helen) 
Teresa Margaret Manners, 23, 
daughter of Charles John Robert 
Manners, the tenth Duke of 
Rutland, and lead singer of 
the British aristo-rock band, 
the Business Connection. De- 
spite the group's white-collar 
name, Lady Teresa’s connec- 
tions are strictly blue blood 
Her father owns Belvoir Cas- 
tle, one of Britain’s most im- 
posing homes; her 15-piece 
band includes the Marquess 
of Worcester on vocals and the 
19th Duke of Somerset on 
drums. A horsewoman and 
London-educated artist, Lady 
Teresa found her latest calling 
after she was invited to sing 
backup vocals for the one- 
year-old band, which counts 
Rolling Stone Mick Jagger and 
Diana among its fans. True to 
her class, Lady Teresa remains 
unmoved by critics (“Not al- 
ways in tune,” said the Daily 
Mail). “I don't have to rely 
on my looks,” she sniffs 
“I rely on character.” 
—By Guy D. Garcia 
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Super Savings in the Skies 





The airlines shout “Happy New Year!” with a rousing round of price cuts 


Hurry, hurry, hurry! Like 
almost everything else in 
the postholiday season, the 
skies themselves are on 
sale. The tailwinds are a 
bargain you can’t afford to 
— miss. With prices this low, 
staying at home is almost a crime, like be- 
ing debt-free in a credit-card society. How 
can anyone resist these tags: Boston to 
Miami: was $99, now only $69. Dallas to 
Denver: was $95, now only $69. New 
York to Los Angeles: was $149, now only 
$99. Make your reservations immediately 
Take the kids. Take Grandma and 
Grandpa. Buy your brother-in-law a one- 
way ticket to anywhere. But don’t pass up 
the greatest deals ever. Operators are 
standing by 

Air travel, once an expensive way to 
gO, is now discounted almost as fiercely as 
videocassette recorders and used cars. A 
new fleet of cut-rate carriers, launched 
over the past seven years by a wave of air- 
line deregulation, has entered the big time 
by offering startlingly cheap fares from 
coast to coast and on hun- 
dreds of routes in between 
The bargain tariffs have 
encouraged more people to 
take more flights to more 
places than at any other 
time in history. This week 
that wanderlust re- 
ceive another huge boost 
when a new round of fare 
wars erupts among the air 
lines, adding yet more 
commotion to the already 
crowded skies 

The spark for the latest 
skirmish is People Ex- 
press, the fastest-growing airline in the 
annals of aviation. People is slashing most 
of its fares this week by 30% to 60%. Pas- 
sengers can fly from the carrier's Newark 
base to Miami, Fort Lauderdale and other 
Florida cities for $69, to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for $99, to Minneapolis for 
$49 and to Greensboro or Raleigh, N.C 
for $29. By changing planes in Newark, 
People Express customers can fly from 
Chicago to Florida or from Boston to 
Houston for $99. People’s biggest bargain 
ofall is a nonstop flight from San Francis- 
co to Brussels for $99 

Faced with such competition, other 
airlines are fighting back for all they are 
worth. Delta and Eastern are matching 
some of People’s fares to Florida. Pied- 
mont is offering the same low prices to 
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North Carolina. Continental offers $99 
“cheap frills” flights between New York 
and California and is letting senior citi- 
zens fly anywhere in the USS. for an in- 
credible $65. The first $65 tickets were 
sold to Susan Brunson, 115, and her “baby 
daughter” Mary McDaniel, 75, of Roose- 
velt, N.Y., who plan to fly to Miami or 
Los Angeles to visit relatives. All the larg- 
est airlines, including American, United, 
Delta and Northwest Orient, are offering 
discounts of up to 75% if passengers make 
their reservations 30 days in advance 

As the airlines battle it out, the only 
clear winners will be their customers. El- 
len Farmer, a legal secretary in Elgin, IIl., 
plans to take a break from the cold weath- 
er later this month by boarding Midway 
Airlines’ $99 flight from Chicago to Or- 
lando. Says she: “I don’t think Midway 
would have had such a low fare if People 
Express hadn't forced them.” 

Founded only five years ago, People 
Express now flies 1 million passengers a 
month, making it the fifth-biggest U.S 
airline, behind United, American, Delta 
and Eastern. It has not 
only attracted millions of 
reluctant or first-time fly- 
ers but produced profound 
changes in the entire U.S 
airline industry. Everyone 
from backpacking student 
to bargain-conscious busi- 
nessman has flocked to 
take advantage of People’s 
rock-bottom fares. Ronald 
Vaughn, a manager at 
AT&T's headquarters in 
Manhattan, flew from 
Newark to Atlanta with 
his wife Jo to visit relatives 
for Christmas. Says he: “If it wasn’t for 
People Express, we would have had a 
more expensive holiday.’ The couple’s to- 
tal round-trip bill: $316 

People Express is the brainchild of 
Chairman Donald Burr, 44, a bold dog- 
fighter who harasses competitors merci- 
lessly while piloting his own company in a 
distinctly unorthodox manner. He and a 
group of colleagues left Texas Interna- 
tional Airlines in 1980 to launch People, 
which began as a small regional line with 
service only from Newark to Columbus, 
Buffalo and Norfolk, Va. By last summer 
the airline was making 400 flights daily to 
49 cities. Then in October, People agreed 
to acquire Denver-based Frontier Air- 
lines and became a true national airline 
Last month People signed a deal to buy 


MAN 


Britt Airways, the third-largest regional 
commuter line, which serves 29 Midwest- 
ern cities. When the mergers are com- 
plete, People Express will have flights to 
133 airports. Though financial figures for 
1985 have not yet been released, the com- 
pany probably passed the $1 billion mark 
in revenues 

Economists and consumer advocates 
admire Burr and People Express for 
bringing tough competition to a once 
clubby, complacent industry. Says Alfred 
Kahn, a professor of political economy at 
Cornell, who led the move to deregulate 
airlines as head of the Civil Aeronautics 


Holiday travelers by the thousands last week 





















































Board during the Carter Administration 
“People Express is clearly the archetypi- 
cal deregulation success story and the 
most spectacular of my babies. It is the 
case that makes me the proudest.” Burr’s 
innovative and unconventional mana 
ment techniques, which include a heavy 
reliance on employee ownership and 
worker participation in decision making, 
have made the People story a part of the 
curriculum at many business schools. As- 
serts D. Quinn Mills, a professor at the 
Harvard business school: “People Express 
is the most interesting company in Amer- 
ica today.” 

But critics of the airline’s spartan ser- 
vice have dubbed the carrier People Dis- 
tress. Many customers complain about 
late flights, an unreliable reservations sys- 
tem, and unbearable congestion at the 50- 
year-old Newark airport North Termi- 
nal, People’s home base. Says an 
executive at a Chicago travel agency: 
“People Express is perceived as a sort of 
tatty bag lady.” In addition, People’s low 
prices have kept its profits slim, and many 
Wall Street investors shun its stock 

Love it or loathe it, almost everyone 
agrees that People Express has turned the 





















airline industry topsy-turvy. It has forced 
established carriers to reduce fares and 
scramble frantically to expenses. Its 
low labor costs have spurred the indus- 
try’s unions to accept wage cuts and 
search for ways to improve productivity 
Perhaps most important, People Express 
has become the Greyhound of the skies, 
making air travelers out of many people 
who until now could afford to fly rarely or 
notatal 


cut 





ow fares have encouraged people 
to take excursions they would not 
have thought about in the past: a 
weekend jaunt to Florida, a crass- 
country journey to a grandchild’s gradua- 
tion or a day trip to one of State U.’s road 
games. Buddy Yorke, a construction 
worker in Flagler Beach, Fla., has since 
August made four trips on People from 
Jacksonville to Newark to visit friends in 
nearby Roselle, N.J., where he grew up 
Each time, he then flew from Newark to 
Buffalo on People to visit his girlfriend 
Says Yorke: “I wasn't an avid traveler, 
but Iam now.’ 
The rise of People and other low-cost 
carriers has helped air travel grow al a jet- 


stream pace. During 1984, close to 400 
million passengers climbed aboard sched- 
uled flights, a more than 10% increase 
over 1983. In 1985, traffic for the first nine 
months was up nearly 11% from the same 
period the year before. Many of the flyers 
are first-timers. The percentage of Ameri- 
can adults who have flown at least once is 
up to 70%, from 65% in 1979. Pleasure 
travel is growing especially fast. Business 
trips now account for only 50% of all pas- 
sengers, down from 55% in 1979 
The surge in traffic was fostered by 
deregulation, which made it possible for 
entrepreneurs to launch new carriers and 
set their own prices. About 100 airlines 
now fly interstate routes, compared with 
36 in 1978. In addition to People Express 
many other new entries have had impres- 
sive takeoffs. New York Air is growing 
rapidly along the East Coast, Muse Air is 
doing well from its Houston base, and Jet 
America is carving out a niche with 
flights between California and the Mid- 
west. Many others, though, have failed 
Afler expanding too swiftly, Air Florida 
filed for bankruptcy in 1984 and then 
merged with Chicago’s Midway Airlines 
| The casualties of competitive battles in 


crammed into the arena-size North Terminal at People Express's headquarters, where some 400 of the company’s flights arrive and depart every day 
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the past two years have also included 
Louisiana-based Pride Air, Pacific Ex- 
press of California and Northeastern In- 
ternational, all of which suspended flights 
or went out of business because of finan- 
cial difficulties 

Though most of the newcomers have 
imitated People’s low-fare strategy, one 
fledgling carrier went to the opposite ex- 
treme. Regent Air, which currently flies 
only two planes between Los Angeles and 
Newark, offers lavish $785 flights that 
feature caviar, French champagne and 
on-board hairdressers and stenographers 
But Regent has also experienced lavish 
losses: in its first two years it went $38 
million into the red 

Airline executives fear that increased 
competition and discounting will badly 
damage the industry’s profitability. After 
suffering record operating losses of $800 
million in the recession year of 1982, the 
airlines racked up a profit of $2.2 billion 
in 1984 and $1.6 billion in the first nine 
months of 1985. But the industry is ex- 
pected to report heavy losses in the fourth 
quarter, and 1986 may also be disappoint- 
ing. Speaking last November to a group of 
Wall Street analysts, United Chairman 
Richard Ferris predicted that fare wars 
will produce a “bloodbath.” 


hough the competition will create 
a bonanza for customers, they will 
have to shop around for the best 
deals and watch out for strings at- 
tached. Established airlines like United, 
American and Delta try to limit the reve- 
nue loss from discounting by loading the 
bargains with restrictions. “It’s mind- 
boggling, all the different combinations of 
fares,” says Bonnie Feinerman, a Chica- 
go-area travel agent, who quips that pas- 
sengers may not get the best price unless 
they “fly on a Tuesday and wear a pink 
hat.” American’s round-trip coach fares 
between Chicago and Long Beach, Calif., 
range from $238 to $800, depending on 
such factors as on what day customers fly 
and how far in advance they buy their 
tickets. To get the best discounts offered 
by many airlines, passengers must book 
their flight 30 days ahead of time and 
agree to pay a 25% penalty if they cancel 
or change their travel dates 
Most airlines generally restrict dis- 
counts to a percentage of seats, which var- 
i¢s with the popularity of the flight. The 
companies use sophisticated computer 
programs to determine how many cut- 
rate seats they should offer to fill a flight 
At American, some 100 traffic analysts 
study computer printouts almost around 
the clock, seven days a week, to adjust the 
level of discounting. Bargains are some- 
times unavailable unless customers make 
reservations weeks in advance, as Carol 
Conklin, a Chicago financial analyst, dis- 
covered. In October she bought a $178 
round-trip ticket on Midway Airlines to 
visit her parents in Philadelphia for 
Christmas. Early last month she learned 
that a close friend from California would 
be in Chicago on the day she was leaving 
Conklin tried to reschedule her departure 
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for a day later, but the lowest round-trip 
fare she could get was $318. 

People Express owes much of its pop- 
ularity to its practice of putting virtually 
no restrictions on its fares and using rules 
that are simple enough for someone with- 
out a computer to understand. On each 
route the carrier has two basic fares: peak, 
which generally applies to daytime and 
early-evening flights on weekdays, and 
off-peak, which is usually charged on late- 
night and weekend trips. The peak fare 
from Newark to Chicago, for example, is 
$99, and the off-peak is $79. On most Peo- 
ple flights, every seat costs the same. The 
only exceptions are transcontinental and 
transatlantic flights on People’s Boeing 
747s, which offer a premium-class section 
for a higher fare. On People flights at 
peak times from Newark to Los Angeles, 
a first-class seat costs $325, compared 
with $735 on United and American 

To offer such fares, People Express 
had to come up with a revolutionary 
method of operation. It is like no other 
airline, from the way it handles baggage 
to the duties its pilots perform. Its unor- 
thodox style has forced other carriers to 
re-evaluate almost everything they do 

Donald Burr has built People on the 
proposition that every worker should be 
an owner and manager. Having a stake in 
the company, he reasoned, would moti- 
vate employees to work hard and provide 
good service. To join the airline, all work- 
ers must buy 100 shares of the company’s 
stock at a 70% discount. They can borrow 
the money to buy the shares and repay it 
with paycheck deductions. The workers 
also receive profit-sharing payments that 
can amount to as much as 30% of their 
regular wages 

Employees are divided into three 
groups: customer-service managers (tick- 
et-counter agents and flight attendants); 
maintenance managers (who supervise 
the upkeep of the planes); and flight man- 
agers (pilots). The company hires inde- 
pendent firms to provide other services 
such as taking telephone reservations and 
doing mechanical work on the aircraft 
The employees are divided into groups of 
20, with two team leaders and a team 
manager. Above the team managers are 

















only two levels of command: 29 general 
managers, who supervise groups of about 
. and eleven managing officers. 
Employees regularly switch jobs, and 
all have a say in who does what. A cus- 
tomer-service manager may run a ticket 
counter one week and be a flight atten- 
dant the next. Pilots sometimes work in 
accounting or scheduling. Observes John 
Meyers, an economics professor at Har- 
vard’s Kennedy School of Government 
“Burr broke rank by not following the hi- 
erarchical, paramilitary model. People is 
run more like a commune 

The stock ownership, profit sharing 
and democratic trappings are also de- 
signed to help make up for the company’s 
low base salaries. People Express pilots 
earn $60,000 to $90,000, while captains at 
United can make $150,000 or more 
Burr’s compensation was nearly $114,000 
in 1984, but United’s Ferris earned about 
$425,000 

Most People employees, who tend to 
be young. seem willing to accept the sub- 
standard pay because the company’s job- 
sharing program gives them a chance to 














From Boston to Houston to Newark, a panoply 
of People passengers produce both grins and 
grimaces as they learn to fly without frills 
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learn many skills and the work is less mo- 
notonous than at other airlines. Says 
Leigh Yardbrough, 25, a customer-service 
manager: “I wanted to be part of some- 
thing exciting, something untraditional 
We're not oppressed workers.” 

Burr has discouraged People employ- 
ees from joining labor unions, and none 
have. In a column that he wrote early last 
year for the Wail Street Journal, Burr was 
blunt: “We've gone to great lengths to 
avoid a unionized presence here because 
our competitive strategy depends upon 
free individuals doing what they freely en- 
joy.” After People agreed to buy Frontier, 
a unionized carrier, Burr quickly dropped 
the antiunion rhetoric. The Air Line Pi- 
lots Association now has a quiet organiz- 
ing drive going on at People 

The carrier’s lean salaries and the 
flexibility of its work force help keep ex- 
penses lower than those at any other big 
airline. Operating costs amount to 5.38¢ 
per mile for each available seat. That is 
much less than Continental's 6.19¢, 
American's 7.61¢ or United's 7.98¢ 

Another way in which People pares 
fares is to charge passengers for only the 
services they want. When flying other air- 
lines, customers pay the cost of food, 
whether or not they eat, and of baggage 
handling whether or not they carry suit- 
cases. People, in contrast, itemizes every- 
thing. A can of soft drink, for example, 
costs 50¢ on board and a snack tray of 
meats, cheeses and crackers—no hot food 
is available—is $3. Each suitcase checked 
costs $3. Many customers are more than 
willing to cram their belongings into car- 
ry-on luggage and brown-bag their 
snacks. Says Christine Ferris, a student at 
Hampshire College in Amherst, Mass., 
and a People flyer: “Airplane food is hor- 
rible anyway, so I don’t mind 

Unless they buy tickets through a 
travel agency, passengers do not generally 
pay for their seats until they get on the 
plane. During the flight, attendants come 
down the aisle collecting fares. They ac- 
cept cash, credit cards, traveler's checks, 
money orders and personal checks (if the 
passenger writes a credit card or passport 
number on the back) 

People passengers can make a tele- 
phone reservation, but that is no guaran- 











tee of a seat. Reason: the airline often 
gives out reservations to more customers 
than it has room for on a plane. Seats are 
assigned at the airport on a first-come, 
first-served basis to passengers with reser- 
vations. Veteran People flyers arrive at 
least an hour in advance to make sure 
they can get on board. Customers with 
reservations who are denied a seat are en- 
titled to compensation: generally a place 
on a later flight and a free ticket good fora 
future round trip on any of People’s U.S 
routes. All airlines overbook, but People is 
the worst offender. About ten to twelve 
passengers per 10,000 are bumped from 
People flights, twice the industry average 
The airline’s executives justify the prac- 
tice by saying that many customers who 
make reservations do not show up 

Gross overbooking produced a night- 
mare at Newark’s North Terminal on the 
Sunday after Thanksgiving, People’s busi- 
est day of the year. The cramped building 
was so crowded that human gridlock de- 
veloped. Hundreds of people never made 
it onto a plane and spent the night at the 
airport. On Dec. 20, People stranded 160 
Newark-bound passengers in San Fran- 
cisco because of overbooking 


ven when seats are not sold out, 

the Newark terminal is inade- 

quate for the 400 flights that the 

airline operates daily. Not enough 
chairs can be fitted into the small spaces 
at the gates, and many passengers sit on 
the carpet as they wait to board. Burr 
thinks that this problem will be solved 
with the construction of a new People ter- 
minal at Newark. Scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1987, it will be nearly five times 
as large as the current building. 

Though People says that it has raised 
the percentage of flights that leave and ar- 
rive on time from 40% to 65% in the past 
year, some passengers doubt that figure 
On Christmas Eve at Newark, a group of 
impatient travelers waited nearly three 
hours to board Flight 197 to Greensboro 
At one point, a young man in blue jeans 
and a Chicago Cubs baseball cap shouted, 
“I’ve taken a poll, and everybody here is 
pissed off at People Express.’’ When told 
that the plane was finally arriving at the 
zate, the crowd broke into applause and 
alleluias. One couple sang an impromptu 
song to the tune of Somewhere from West 
Side Story: “There's a plane for us. A time 
and plane for us % 

Many People customers, though, are 
primarily interested in saving money and 
do not care if they are a few hours late 
The airline is a favorite among passengers 
who are not facing crucial deadlines, in- 
cluding vacationers, families going to visit 
relatives, and students who are not at all 
bothered about getting back to school late 
and missing a few classes 

People is much less popular among 
business travelers with vital appointments 
to keep. Says Marisa de Santis, a Manhat- 
tan travel planner: “Business travelers 
don’t like surprises. They want a con- 
firmed flight and a confirmed seat assign- 
ment. We can’t guarantee that if we put 
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them on People Express.” Stanley Bauer, 
a vice president at Ciba-Corning Diag- 
nostics in Medfield, Mass., flew from Bos- 
ton to Newark on People only because he 
could not get a reservation on another air- 
line. Says he: “It’s uncivilized. I would not 
subject myself to this unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary.” Admits Burr: “We have 
to enhance our service if we want to con- 
vince those who don’t fly People Express 
| that we have a good product.” 

The airline is slowly starting to attract 
| a sizable number of passengers from small 
| and medium-size companies, which usu- 
ally do not have large travel budgets. Peo- 
| ple’s low fares have enabled Lee Noddin, 
vice president of a small textile company 
in Lewiston, Me., to fly more frequently. 
Says he: “People has opened up many 
doors of opportunity for me because I can 
chase down more prospects and visit 
more clients. If it wasn’t for People Ex- 
press, I might've lost business.” To help 
draw in more executive customers, People 
is planning to start a frequent-flyer pro- 
gram that would enable repeat passengers 
to earn free trips on the airline. Similar 
promotions on other carriers have been 
extremely popular 

Some airline experts think that Peo- 
ple is expanding far too fast. At first the 
airline flew to cities largely ignored by the 
major carriers, and that made it easy to 
attract passengers. But then People began 
invading popular routes and entering 
tough competitive battles with larger air- 
lines. In the past 18 months it has added 
29 US. cities, including Dallas, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Atlanta and New 
Orleans. It has been flying to London 
since 1983, and last year started service to 
Montreal and Brussels. It has applied for 
permission to land in Zurich 
The pell-mell growth has roused the 
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industry’s sleeping giants. Says Julius | 
Maldutis, whe follows the airlines for the 
Salomon Brothers investment firm: “At 
first they all thought People Express was 
a joke. But they woke up when they real- 
ized that People was a billion-dollar com- 
pany and that its growth was coming out 
of their hides.” In many cases, established 
carriers matched People’s fares while still 
offering full service. The competition 
forced Burr to withdraw from Oakland 
and cut the number of flights to Minne- 
apolis, Detroit and cities in South Caroli- 


| na. But he remains confident that People 


can hold its own against the large airlines 
Says he: “We're one of the big boys now.” 
By acquiring Britt Airways, People will | 
boost the number of its daily flights out of | 
Chicago, which has long been ruled by 
United. Moreover, some industry experts 
speculate that People may use Britt to es- 
tablish a major new hub at St. Louis 


s People has expanded its fleet of 

jets and route system, its business 

performance has become more | 

and more uneven. It may have 
added too many flights to too many 
places. Though quite a few planes headed 
for popular destinations are still packed, 
the number ofempty seats on less favored 
flights is on the rise. For the first ten 
months of last year, People’s planes were 
62% full on the average, down from 71% 
the previous year. That still beat the in- 
dustry-wide figure of 60.8%. 

Unfilled planes, combined with Peo- 
ple’s low fares, have depressed profits. Be- 
tween October of 1984 and last March, 
People suffered operating losses of $21 
million. In the following six months the 
airline recovered to earn $58 million, but 
some Wall Streeters think it moved back 
into the red during the last quarter of 
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1985. Its stock has dropped from a peak of 
25% in 1983 to 9% last week. 

Weak earnings have diluted the com- 
pany’s profit-sharing payments and hurt 
employee morale. Many pilots have left 
because they were dissatisfied with their 
pay and disliked being assigned extra jobs 
on the ground. Between 1984 and 1985, 
the number of pilots dropped from 1,100 
to about 950. “We're having a family cri- 
sis,” says Philip Rogers, a 727 captain 
who has stayed on. Burr says the remain- 
ing pilots are enough to fly the fleet, and 
new ones are being hired 

But a former high-ranking People ex- 





problems may be only beginning. Says he: | 
“Burr has brainwashed employees into 
working 60-to-80-hour weeks by calling 
them all managers. They're in Disney- 
land, but his spell can go only so far.” The 
former executive asserts that People’s 
management is not nearly as democratic 
as Burr says. “There's only one way to do 
things at People Express, and that’s Don 
Burr’s way,” says he. “Not only does Burr 
dislike being second-guessed, he dislikes 
being first-guessed.” 

People’s riskiest, and most impulsive, 
move came when it outbid Texas Air and 
signed the agreement to acquire Frontier 
Airlines for $305 million. Burr says he 
made the decision to buy the Denver- 
based carrier without consulting other 
People executives when the deal was sug- 
gested to him by Jack Maatee, a lawyer 
for Frontier, during a tennis outing at the 
home of a New York investment banker 
“I was convinced,” says Burr, “that it was 
the brilliant thing to do.” 

Wall Street wonders, though, how 
Burr will mesh a_ traditional, highly 
unionized airline with People’s unortho- 
dox structure and style. Says Robert Joe- 
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dicke, an airline expert for Shearson Leh- 

man Bros.: “Running a company with 
| labor unions on one side of the house and 
no unions on the other side is going to be 
tricky, Under those circumstances, collec- 
live bargaining can be contagious.” In the 
merger agreement, Burr pledged to oper- 
ate Frontier as a separate company until 
1990. Says he: “Over the next five years, 
we'll try to convince the Frontier people 
of our way of doing things.” 

Buying Frontier puts People Express 
in a nose-to-nose confrontation with Con- 
tinental, which has an important base in 
Denver. It pits Burr against a former 
colleague turned rival: Frank Lorenzo 
the chairman of Continental's parent 
company, Texas Air. In the 1970s, before 
leaving to found People Express, Burr was 
Lorenzo's second in command at what 
was then called Texas International. The 
two men were once very close friends, but 


they now have colliding ambitions. 
While Burr was building a national 
airline from scratch. Lorenzo took over 
Continental and put the money-losing 
airline into bankruptcy proceedings as a 
way of breaking union contracts and 
slashing employees’ pay by as much as 
50%. Critics called it union busting, but 
Continental President Philip Bakes con- 
tends that such action was necessary for 
the airline’s survival. Says he: “We were 
dead. Out of business. Bankrupt. The only 
way for us to come back was to offer em- 
ployees jobs at a reduced rate.” Reborn as 
a nonunion discount carrier, Continental 
became a moneymaker, earning $92 mil- 
lion in the first nine months of 1985 
Lorenzo made an offer in September 
for Frontier, but the airline’s labor leaders 
thwarted the deal, fearing that he would 
break their unions. When they turned to 
Burr, it was a stinging personal defeat 
for Lorenzo. In November, Continental 
launched a campaign of newspaper ad- 
vertisements that ridiculed People’s bus- 
like service. They read: “Give us your 
tired, your poor, your huddled masses, 
yearning to be free from People Express.” 
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For the rest of the industry, Burr and 
Lorenzo and their cut-rate prices have 
been bad news. Says Eastern Airlines 
Chairman Frank Borman: “In a very real 
way, the new airlines are our Japanese 
We can't have import quotas. We have to 
cope.” Eastern, which had a near miss 
with bankruptcy two years ago, survived 
by persuading its unions to accept pay re- 
ductions and work-rule changes worth 
$367 million. In return, the workers got 
25% of Eastern’s stock and control of two 
seats on the airline’s board. Without say- 
ing so, Eastern was copying the People 
Express emphasis on employee owner- 














ship. For a while, Eastern returned to 
profitability, but in the third quarter of 
1985 it lost $28.6 million. and Borman is 


asking for new wage concessions 

Even strong airlines are making ad- 
justments. In 1983 American Airlines’ 
unions agreed to a limited amount of Peo- 


ple Express~style job sharing. A mainte- 
nance worker, for example, might help 
handle baggage at busy times. That kind 
of flexibility results in more work from 
fewer employees and saves money. In ad- 
dition, the new contract specified that 
American could pay new workers up to 
25% less than old employees 


his two-tier wage system has 

spread to other airlines. In Janu- 

ary 1984, United, the largest carri- 

er, demanded that its unions ac- 

cept two-tier pay. That eventually led toa 

29-day strike that grounded 86% of Unit- 

ed's flights last May. In the end, the em- 

ployees reluctantly returned to work. 

agreeing to let United try the two-tier sys- 
tem through March 1988 

The airline industry seems headed for 

a period of consolidation in which strong 

carriers will try to grow more dominant 

by absorbing weaker lines. Piedmont 

agreed to buy New York-based Empire 

Airlines last year, and Texas Air narrow- 

ly lost to Financier Carl Icahn in the fight 

for control of Trans World Airlines. A 

Texas Air-TWA combination would 





have created the second-largest U.S. car 
rier. No. 1 United got even bigger when it 
bought Pan American’s Pacific routes for 
$750 million 

Wall Street thinks that many airlines, 
including Eastern, Pan Am, Western and 
Ozark, are vulnerable to takeovers. But 
People Express is not on the hit list, Burr 
nsists, Says he: “It would be nearly im- 
possible to take over People. We're bullet- 
proof.” Burr points out that 62% of his air- 
line’s stock is controlled by employees, 
directors or other friendly investors 

Today's heady success is only the be- 
ginning, according to Burr. Says he 
“In five years, People Express will be a 
worldwide transportation company, car- 
rying people and freight, and packaging 
hotels and rent-a-cars, the works.” 
Some skeptics, though, think that People 
could instead end up like Laker Airways, 
the cut-rate transatlantic carrier that 
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Study in contrast: the upstart discounter, left, packs them in and collects fares on board, while customers on Regent Air enjoy a roomy bar 


expanded too fast and went bankrupt 

No matter what eventually happens 
to People Express, it has changed the air- 
line industry forever. Burr, Lorenzo and 
other discounters proved that there was a 
huge untapped market for low-cost air 
travel. They have met the needs of mil- 
lions of Americans. Says Venice Gorman 
31, a New York City hospital worker who 
flew on People to see her parents in Nor- 
folk: “Before People Express, I used to 
stay home and call my relatives on the 
phone. Now I can visit in person.’ 

When Congress deregulated the air- 
line industry, it unleashed the powerful 
forces of competition into a field that had 
been tightly controlled. For the first time 
travelers have real choices. They can pick 
a People Express or a United, a Continen- 
tal or a Delta. The competition has pro- 
duced much confusion, and the best fares 
are not always easy to find. But customers 
today have a better chance than ever of 
flying where they want to go, when they 
want to go and at a price they want 
to pay. —By Charles P. Alexander. Reported by 
8. Russell Leavitt/Atlanta and Thomas 


McCarroll/New York 
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A Yankee Preacher in the Pilot’s Seat 


People Express Founder Donald Burr gives his workers freedom but also sermons on doing better 





When Donald Burr was in 
high school, he told every- 
one he wanted to become a 
clergyman. Growing up in 
the 1950s in the tidy town of 
South Windsor, Conn., the 
boy saw his local Congrega- 
tional church as the most admirable kind 
of organization. It was free and feisty, yet 
disciplined in its work. Burr instead em- 
barked on a career that led him to found a 
free and feisty airline, People Express. 

As a manager, Burr has a penchant 
for delivering sermons to his flock on how 
to do a better job. He zealously 
believes that his populist, 
everybody-is-important orga- 
nization can make a better 
world, or at least a better kind 
of capitalism. Says William 
Hambrecht, a San Francisco 
financier whose firm helped 
Burr raise $24 million to start 
the company: “Don Burr is 
really operating from a philo- 
sophical base, rather than a fi- 
nancial one. Monetary success 


much more than that.” 

Burr's pulpit these days is 
an office at Newark Airport's 
North Terminal. On one side 
of the room, his windows 
overlook an arena-size lobby 
where thousands of passen- 
gers wait, eat, sleep and often 
grumble. Windows on the op- 
posite wall face the runways, 
where People’s jets streak sky- 
ward toward Los Angeles, 
London and 47 other destinations. Burr's 
office is bus-station Spartan, like his air- 
line. In the place where a conventional 
executive’s couch would sit, he has a row 
of three first-class seats from a 747. 

Since People’s corporate structure is 
relatively free of middle managers, Burr is 
no remote Mr. Big to his workers. He sits 
down on a regular basis with all 1,000 of 
the airline’s team leaders, about 20 al a 
time, in sessions that can run up to eight 
hours. All the while, Burr gulps coffee 
from a porcelain mug. “They think my 
meetings are too long,” he says. “I like 
that. It means we go into detail.” Burr first 
listens to their problems and ideas, but 
then he asks for the sky and the clouds. 
Says Burr: “This is a very driven place.” 

In all aspects of his life, Burr, 44, is 
gripped by something he calls the “perfec- 
tion imperative.” He quit smoking 24 
years ago, for example, wants to lose 20 
Ibs. and frets about his caffeine habit 
Burr thinks everyone has the same tmper- 
alive, but his constant effort to draw it out 
of subordinates can sometimes backfire. 


Four top aides have quit, and another was 


| storekeeping methods 








fired. Said one insider: “He divides the 
world into people who overdeliver and 
those who underdeliver.” 

Distantly related to Aaron Burr, who 
was Thomas Jefferson’s Vice President 
when he killed Alexander Hamilton in a 
duel, the People Express chairman was a 
brash achiever from the start. His father 
was an M.1.T.-trained engineer and his 
mother a social worker, and young Burr 
remembers going to the neighborhood 
drugstore to admire not only its candy 
counter but also the proprietor’s efficient 
In high school 











The chairman out on the tarmac with one of the carrier's planes 





with a loose style of management 
He quit Texas International in Janu- 
ary 1980 to start his own airline. “He’s ab- 
solutely fearless,” a member of People's 
board of directors observes. “He takes 
business risks that are unbelievable.” As 
he assembled People Express in Newark, 
the new boss used Army-style screening 
tests to make sure job applicants had the 
same daring spirit that he did. By Novem- 
ber 1980 Burr had gathered together a 
band of renegades who were attracted by 
People’s you’re-the-boss structure. They 
included a flight scheduler and a person- 
. hel manager. The new compa- 
3 ny issued stock, raising enough 
2 cash to buy 17 used 737 jets 
3 Five months later People Ex- 
3 press made its maiden flight, 
from Newark to Buffalo. 
Since then People’s rapid 
growth has put immense pres- 
sure on Burr. A member of 
People’s board of directors 
even feared that the compa- 
ny’s acquisition of Frontier in 
October might be “a bridge 
too far for him” in terms of 
work load. Indeed, Burr often 
rises as early as 5:30 a.m. and 
begins work in the study of 
his white clapboard home in 
Bernardsville, N.J. There he 
toils all day Mondays, usually 
wearing a flannel shirt, baggy 
jeans and deck shoes. During 
the rest of the week he dons a 
business suit and drives 40 





Burr sang in the barbershop quartet and 
played saxophone in the band. He went in 
for varsity soccer, basketball and baseball, 
and proceeded straight to the expert slope 
his first time on skis. Burr embraced a ro- 
mantic notion that he could make any 
team if he tried hard enough. Recalls his 
mother, Lorna Banks, 80: “He was always 
a very sentimental and emotional boy. He 
always had great faith and appreciation 
for people.” 

Burr went on to earn an economics 
degree at Stanford and a Harvard M.B.A 
He always had a fascination with airlines, 
and so at 24 he took a job at Wall Street’s 
National Aviation, a mutual fund dealing 
in airline securities. Six years later, after 
proving an astute stock picker, he became 
its president. He left in 1973 to join 
troubled Texas International Airlines 
and rose to be chief operating officer 
within three years. One of his first 
steps was to begin trying out radical fare 
discounts to boost business. But Burr 
soon began to form a more revolution- 
ary vision of an airline that could 
offer extremely low fares and operate 


Office décor includes a porcelain coffee mug and three 747 seats. 








minutes to the airport in his 
metallic-gray BMW. 

Burr's three sons and daughter are 
forgiving about his long hours, although 
they have complained that he does not 
permit his family the free flying privileges 
that most airline executives give their 
children. Burr and his wife Bridget, who 
was a cheerleader for his high school 
basketball team, occasionally manage to 
take the family to their ski condo in Park 
City, Utah, and to a home on Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

Burr can now afford a few such com- 
forts. The 6.1% of People Express he 
holds is worth almost $13 million. Burr 
also takes time for a daily three-to- 
six-mile jog, during which he does his 
blue-sky thinking. He has run eleven 
marathons, including New York City’s. 
His best performance on the 26.2-mile 
course: 3:40:42. That poses no threat 
to champion runners, but rival airline 
bosses might worry about what Burr is 
thinking on those long hauls. It was 
during a jog one morning in Houston 
that Burr came up with the concept for 
People Express. By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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mart MATURAL CHUDes COMER 


Cracker Barrel natural cheddar is masterfully aged, creating an artful balance 
of texture and taste. And a rich, new perspective on snacking. 


CRACKER BARREL 


THE FINE“ART OF SNACKING 
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ora good hunting dog, found atroadside stands. aie 00 really don't have to 
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For our new travel package, write North Carolina Travel, Dept 321, Raleigh, NC 27699. Or call 1-800-VISIT NC, Operator 321 O afro 








“I thought I could test myself here. 
But I've practically reinvented myself.’ 


SP4 Michelle Kowalski we 

“[ wanted a challenge in life, and I felt that the Army offered one. I knew it was going to be tough 
But it was a way that I could prepare myself for the future. An inner journey to my independence 

“Like Basic Training. You're ready to break, but somehow you pull through. The Army really knows 
how to build you up to take stress. Training for my job in Military Intelligence also was hard. It has given me 
self-discipline; you're expected to be on time, responsible, versatile. My job is terrifically rewarding and exciting 
Something you could never experience anywhere else 

“If you want to grow up—all the way up—and find out what you're made of, | oo the Army. 
In fact, I would even say I think it's something everyone should go through.” 


For more information about Army opportunities, . BE YOUC CAN BE. 
see your local Army Recruiter or call toll free 1-800-USA-ARMY ALL 








Controllers in the tower of Chicago’s O'Hare International, the world’ 


s busiest airport, guide pilots through takeoffs and touchdowns 








Is There Cause for Fear of Flying? 


Despite an alarming outbreak of accidents, air travel remains remarkably safe 


As record numbers of trav- 
*a° elers crowd into airports, 
the question of safety is 


_~ 
on many minds. Just the 
GE, thought of hurtling miles 
above the ground inside a 


| slender aluminum tube is 
enough to give some people sweaty palms 
Even frequent flyers often breathe a sigh 
of relief when their plane at last touches 
down 
A series of crashes has raised new 
concerns about safety in the skies. Nearly 
2,000 people died around the world in 
commercial air accidents in 1985, making 
it aviation’s deadliest year. The worst 
crash occurred when a Japan Air Lines 
747 slammed into a mountain last August, 
killing 520 people in history’s largest sin- 
gle-plane accident. In Dallas 134 died 
when a Delta L-1011 crashed trying to 
land in bad weather. Another 329 people 
lost their lives in the midair breakup of an 
Air-India 747 off Ireland. In December a 
DC-8 military charter crashed and burst 
into flames while taking off from Gander, 
Newfoundland, instantly killing the 248 
USS. soldiers and eight crew members on 
board. Then, just last week, Singer Rick 
Nelson of Ozzie and Harriet fame died 
with his fiancé and five band members in 
the crash of a chartered DC-3 in Texas 
Despite the unusual number of mis- 
haps in 1985, air travel remains compara- 
tively safe. The chances of perishing in an 
air accident last year were | in 600,000 
That was up sharply from | in 3.7 million 
in 1984, but still compares favorably with 
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other forms of travel. On a mile-for-mile 
basis, Americans are nearly 100 times as 
likely to die in car accidents as in plane 
crashes. Secor Browne, former chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board and now a 
Washington consultant, calls aviation 
easily “the safest mode of transportation.” 
He adds, “If you're afraid to fly, then you 
better not take a bath, and God forbid, 
don’t get in your car.” 

Even with its overall record of safety 
excellence, flying by its very nature can 
arouse fear. Passengers must surrender 
control of their fate to the plane and its pi- 
lot once the aircraft leaves the ground 
And while a driver may suffer only minor 
injury or even walk away from the scene 
of a car wreck, air crashes are generally 
fatal 

A sifting of evidence from the 1985 
crashes shows that the accidents have few 
common threads. Eight airlines and six 
kinds of aircraft were involved in major 
fatal incidents. The causes ranged from a 
probable bomb aboard the Air-India jet- 
liner lost off Ireland, to wind shear—a vi- 
olent shift in air currents—in the case of 
the downed Delta craft. Such differences 
have led some experts to call the mishaps 
a statistical aberration. Concludes John 
Enders, president of the Flight Safety 
Foundation, a Virginia research and con- 
sulting group: “It’s a kind of fluke, a con- 
fluence of a lot of things. There isn’t any 
single thing one can point to and say, ‘Ah 
yes, here’s a new trend.’ ” 

Nonetheless, experts are taking a 

| close look at every aspect of air travel 


The growth of traffic since the advent of 
airline deregulation has created some 
concerns about overcrowding in the sky 
Because of the spurt of new U.S.-based 
carriers, about 30,000 flights land or take 
off in the U.S. each day, an increase of 
more than 10% from seven years ago. The 
new airlines provide a bewildering array 
of commuter, regional, national and inter- 
national transport, and have filled air 
ports and air lanes with planes of all sizes 

Some critics fear that deregulation 
may be hurting safety. They argue that 
the rapid growth of air travel has 
stretched equipment thin and pushed car- 
riers into unsafe procedures. Says Donald 
Engen, chief of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration: “We are beginning to won- 
der whether economic deregulation may 
have led to maintenance practices that 
would justify certain fears.’ Problems that 
worry him range from the falsification of 
records to the use of improper repair 
parts 

The fleet of civilian aircraft is gener- 
ally well regarded. While the Boeing 747 
was involved in both the Air-India and 
the Japan Air Lines disasters, pilots still 
give the jumbo jet high marks. One British 
Airways captain, referring to the 747’s 
ability to tolerate errors, calls the plane 
“the most forgiving thing that flies.” Ex- 
perts are concerned, though, that some 
carriers may be flying their aircraft too 
long. “The problem of an aging fleet is a 
constant one,” says John Galipault, presi- 
dent of the Aviation Safety Institute, an 
Ohio-based consumer watchdog group 
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There's a big difference 
between Hertz 
and its competition. 


And it’s not the price. 


Compare on-airport rent- 
a-car Wee kly and Weekend 
prices* and you'll find very 
little difference. But compare 
services and you'll find a big difference. 


Customer Service REpicsenaa 


Now Hertz has 
Customer Service 
Representatives to 
answer questions * 
and help make 
your trip run 
smoothly. 


Compu Driving Directions 


Hertz doesn’t just rent you a car, we 
show you where to go. We'll give you 
printed, easy-to-read driving direc- 
tions. So you’ ‘ll never have to take 
the ‘‘scenic’’ route, unless you 
want to. 


{Reserve now, limited supply available at this spec cial rate 
9 ekl 


. National and Budget at over 80 U.S. airports 


24-Hour Road 
Service 


Just in case of emer- 
gency, Hertz has 24-Hour Road Service. 
And with over 1,700 locations in 
the U.S. alone, you won’t 
have to wait long 
for help. 


neuen Traveler Bonuses 


Besides all the other services 
Hertz offers, we also have the 
best Frequent Traveler bonus 


mileage on any of ten major 
airlines Frequent Flyer programs 
and bonuses at 

over 2,000 ho- 


So come to Hertz. You’ rf 
noticethe difference in service. 
Not in price. 


You don't just rent a car. 


Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars. 


Rates quoted for January 1986 rentals. Customer Service 


1S. locations. Rates quoted are for subcompact cars at participating airport locations. Affordable rates 


fa or drop off c 
mee 4 minimum of $ days and include a Saturday night except Hawaii, Weekly rentals 
2 days and include 200 miles per rental day with an extra mileage charge for any exces 
be returned $to » renting location by I $9 p. m. Monday or higher daily rates apply. Holiday/seasonal sure charges and bi lac kon shin jods may appl y 


optic nal refueling service charg 
For weekend r 
noon Thursday to y. Car 
Check ‘Hertz for details at I $00. 654- 3131. 
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“Planes are like people—you have to 
know when to retire them.” 

Even the newest equipment can fail. 
however, if it is not properly repaired and 
maintained. The 747 that struck a moun- 
tain in Japan apparently lost control of its 
rear navigation system. Boeing has since 
acknowledged that a repair of the back 
hull, which it performed seven years be- 
fore the accident. was improperly done 
In view of that, the FAA ordered immedi- 
ate reinspection of all similar repairs. The 
agency has been cracking down on im- 
proper maintenance practices. Says En- 
gen: “In the past two years, we have put 
on the ground, or severely restrained, 52 
airlines.” A grounded carrier may 
not legally fly until the problems 
that led to its suspension have been 
rectified. Last year’s actions in- 
cluded a record $1.5 million fine 
for maintenance violations against 
American Airlines 


he FAA is taking a careful look 

at the jet engines used in com- 
mercial aircraft. Inspectors began 
fanning out last month to investi- 
gate the 20 US. repair shops that 
service the jets. They are particu- 
larly interested in the Pratt & 
Whitney JT8D series, a highly re- 
spected engine that powered the 
aircraft involved in three of last 
year’s major accidents. Said one 
inspector: “The series powers more 
than half of all the jet planes flying 
in the Western world, and they've 
been flown a long time. So natural- 
ly we wonder if we've all gotten 
complacent about them.” Pratt & 
Whitney denies any link between 
the engines and the fatalities. “The 
investigations into these crashes 
are not completed,” said a compa- 
ny spokesman, “but so far there 
are no indications that the engines 
were at fault or the cause of the 
accidents.” 

How qualified are the pilots 
who fly the U.S. commercial fleet? The 
rapid growth of airlines since deregula- 
tion has created a need for more people in 
the cockpit, and major airlines have raid- 
ed commuter carriers for some of their top 
personnel. In addition, a few pilots are 
jumping from one airline to another in or- 
der to gain higher pay. Warns Patricia 
Goldman, vice chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board: “The enar- 
mous turnover rate of the pilot population 
results in pilots who just meet FAA re- 
quirements. It means crews flying togeth- 
er who have limited experience of work- 
ing with each other, or with the 
equipment they are operating.” 

Another subject that raises questions 
is U.S. air-traffic controllers. “We're on 
the border in air-traffic control.” says 
Russell Ray Jr., president of San Diego- 
based Pacific Southwest Airlines (P.S.A.), 


lers now direct U.S. air avel, down 13% 


from the size of the work force just before 
President Reagan fired strikers in 1981. 
Of those now employed, only 57% are 
considered fully qualified, as compared 
with 82% who held that rating before the 
strike. One possible result: the number 
of near misses between aircraft reached 
a record 592 in 1984, and grew at an even 
faster pace during the first five months 
of last year. Reacting to pressure from 
Congress, Transportation Secretary Eliz- 
abeth Dole has agreed to add nearly 
1,000 new controllers during the next 
two years. 


Safety experts are also looking closely | 


at airports. Pilots consider U.S. airports to 


be safe overall because local authorities 
have the money to install proper lighting 
and landing and navigation aids. Prob- 
lems are greater at fields in the less devel- 
oped nations of Africa and South Ameri- 
ca, which often cannot afford vital 
equipment. Nonetheless, flyers have 
raised objections to practices at some U.S. 
locations. The Airline Pilots Association 
has asked Los Angeles officials to stop al- 
lowing planes to take off with the wind, a 
practice the group considers dangerous. It 
argues that the procedure may make it 


harder for the aircraft to gain altitude. | 


Federal authorities rejected the pleas and 
have approved taking off downwind for 
night flights. 

Airlines insist that safety has always 
been their top priority. Says United Presi- 
dent James Hartigan: “A good, tough 
safety program is not only morally right, 
it’s also good business.” United, the larg- 
est U.S. carrier, opened four new mainte- 








Jetliners making their final approach for landing at Newark 





nance centers last year, bringing the num- 
ber to 17, and equipped each with $2 
million worth of spare parts and a full 
complement of mechanics. Other airlines 
have launched new safety programs 
P.S.A. began a “no-notice inspection sys- 
tem” last November, in which pilots and 
maintenance supervisors make unan- 
nounced hangar visits to check whether 
needed repairs have been done. PS.A. has 
also installed a cockpit system that pro- 
jects speed, altitude and other essential 
data directly onto the lower part of the 
windshield. The device allows pilots to 
look straight ahead, rather than down at 
the control panel, while taking off and 
landing. 

Aircraft makers are adding 
improved safety equipment of 
their own. Boeing is developing a 
wind-shear detector that it will in- 
stall on new jetliners starting this 
summer. The device includes a 
warning voice that proclaims, 
“Wind shear! Wind shear!” once 
the plane enters the deadly turbu- 
lence, and provides guidance on 
how to respond. Boeing is also 
working with the FAA and United 
on a program to teach crews 
to cope with wind shear more 
effectively. 

Passenger cabins are also be- 
coming safer. Under FAA orders, 
all US. airlines will equip their 
fleets with more fire-retardant 
seat cushions over the next two 
years. By next spring the aircraft 
will have improved fire extin- 
guishers and smoke detectors, and 
by year’s end they will get emer- 
gency floor markings designed to 
enable passengers to escape dark, 
smoke-filled planes. Still more 
improvements are on the way. 
The FAA plans this week to re- 
quire airlines to carry medical kits 
for any doctors on board to use in 
emergencies. 

On the whole, the air-transport 
system can be proud of a fine safety rec- 
ord, The scheduled airlines of the West- 
ern world have suffered 138 fatal acci- 
dents in the past 25 years while flying 135 
million aircraft hours—a rate that works 
out to one accident for the industry for ev- 
ery 978,000 hours in the air. Most planes 
are well maintained and skillfully operat- 
ed. Yet there is room for improvement. 
Says C.O. Miller, president of System 
Safety, a Virginia consulting firm that has 
frequently been critical of airline prac- 
tices: “Overall, I would say that the gener- 
al quality of aviation in our country is very 
good, and in some ways excellent. But 
safety weaknesses in civil aviation do 
exist. They reflect the fallibility 
of individual men and women.” To be 
sure, what is already an extraordinarily 
safe system can, and should, be made 
even safer, — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago and Jerry 
Hannifin/Washington 
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“It's getting close.” Some 14,000 control- 
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Business Notes 





The Best Picks of ’85 


The value of U.S. common stocks in 1985 climbed by a rec- 
ord $462 billion. While that was enough to spread some profits 
around to a lot of investors, the biggest winners were shares that 
started the year very cheap. Most energy stocks did not do very 
well last year because of the world petroleum glut, but Texas In- 
ternational, an oil and gas concern, rose the furthest among the 
2.312 issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange. It jumped 
by more than 400%, from 1% to 5%, Reason: a deal to develop oil 
wells in Egypt. 

The biggest winner in over-the-counter stocks was Span- 
America Medical Systems, a South Carolina manufacturer of 
foam pads for hospital beds whose shares jumped from 3% to 
22%. Also among the highflyers were the Gap, the casual-wear 
retailer, whose stock more than tripled, from 20% to 62%; and 
Tonka. the Minnesota toymaker, whose Pound Puppies and Go- 
Bots carried its shares briskly along from 10% to 27%. On the 
American Stock Exchange, American Medical Buildings, which 
had a close brush with bankruptcy in 1984, was the biggest of the 
big last year. It jumped from 1% to 6%. 


TAKEOVER BATTLES 

Union Carbide in the Trenches 

[ — ] Ever since a leak of 
deadly methyl isocyanate 

at its plant in Bhopal, In- 





dia, killed 2,500 people 
and injured more than 
20,000 in December 1984, 
Union Carbide has been 
locked in one battle after 
another. Even as it faces 
up to $100 billion in law- 
suits filed on behalf of the 
Bhopal victims, the Dan- 
bury, Conn.—based firm (1984 sales: $9.5 billion) is struggling to 
fend off a hostile takeover by GAF (1984 sales: $731 million), a 
manufacturer of building and chemical products. In a defensive 
move, Carbide decided last week to sell its consumer businesses 
for some $2 billion. That will help the firm raise money that can 
be used to pay for a buy-back offer for 55% of its stock. The price: 





A profit center from the trash heap 


$85 a share, topping GAF's best offer of $78. A smaller Union | 


Carbide will also be a less attractive target for GAF. 

Union Carbide’s consumer division, which last year ac- 
counted for 20% of company sales, contains such winners as 
Eveready batteries, Prestone antifreeze, STP fuel additive and 
Glad trash bags. Among the ready suitors rumored to be inter- 

| ested in these popular products are Procter & Gamble, Unilever 
| and Ralston Purina 


Video Headhunting 


Electronic matchmaking services have long enabled love- 
starved clients to choose dates by watching videotapes of poten- 
tial companions, Now the Corporate Interviewing Network, a 
company based in Fort Lauderdale, is giving employers a chance 
to use a similar technique to screen job applicants. Firms using 
the service send CIN a list of job candidates. Then CIN arranges 
to videotape interviews with them at 19 regional offices from 
New York City to Los Angeles, using questions drafted by the 
employers. Within seven days after talking with the last candi- 
date, CIN sends the employer a tape of the applicants 








The video interview has some advantages over the face-to- 
face chat. The tape can be passed around to several executives 
for review, crucial parts of the interview can be watched more 
than once, and if a candidate looks hopeless in the first five min- 


| ° 
utes, the employer can hit fast forward and move to the next ap- 


plicant. The best of the lot can then be called in for in-depth 
personal interviewing. CIN charges $50 per 20-minute tape or 
$100 for 40 minutes. Its 150 clients include CBS-Fox Video and 
Texas Instruments. 


Nuts to the Soviets 


Americans doing business 
with the Soviets may be inter- | 
ested in a bit of intelligence 
gathered by the almond grow- 
ers of California’s Central Val- 
ley. The Soviets, it seems, are 
downright crazy about choco- 
late-covered almonds. Says : 
Walt Payne, marketing direc- 
tor for the California Almond 
Growers Exchange, producers 
of Blue Diamond nuts: “They wrap them in foil with pictures 
of different animals on the package.” He should know, because 
the Soviets are now buying more than 10% of the entire crop of 
California almonds 

The booming sales began after a poor hazelnut crop in Tur- 
key in 1984 drove up prices and forced the Soviets to look for a 
substitute nut to use with their chocolate. Once tasted, the al- 
monds became an obsession; the Soviets could not stop at just 
one. That was perfect timing for some California growers, who 
had overplanted and were facing huge losses. This year Moscow 
is expected to purchase 60 million Ibs. (value $80 million to 
$90 million), up from 11 million just four years ago Thanks to 
post-Geneva détente and a good Soviet taste for imported nuts, 
almond growers expect exports to keep on climbing, 
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Loading up in Sacramento 


SEMICONDUCTORS 
Dangers in Tough Testing 


As more and more information is crammed onto the tiny 
semiconductors, or computer chips, that now run everything 









from talking bears to intercontinental missiles, quality control is | 


becoming a more daunting task. According to Dataquest, a re- 
search firm that studies the electronics industry, up to 3% of the 
silicon wafers fail to work properly upon delivery. To improve 
the quality of the chips they sell, manufacturers regularly test 
some of the wafers, subjecting them to heat, static electricity and 
other troublesome conditions. But preliminary findings from a 
study under way at Clemson University suggest that one of the 
tests may actually be doing far more harm than good. 

According to Clemson Com- 
puter Engineer Michael Bridg- 
wood, who is undertaking the study 
for a group of U.S. semiconductor 
makers, the repeated electronic im- 
pulses that bombard the chips dur- 
ing the static tests sometimes cause 
serious internal damage that is not 
immediately apparent. Ironically, 
the problem may be worse in the 
chips used by the US. military. 
Since they are more thoroughly 
tested than other chips, more hid- 
den damage may be done 
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Permanent pleasures. 


Choose one of these five sets and save up to $305°° 


You simply agree to buy 4 books within the next two years 





Beethoven: The Nine 
Symphonies & The Five 
Piano Concertos 


for $19.95 (List prices total $120.74) 
‘Two of the most celebrated recordings 








The Second World War 
by Winston S. Churchill 
for $27.50 (Pub. price $295) 


New Chartwell Edition of this six-volume Nobel 
Prize-winning masterwork, in genuine leather 

quarter-bindings, with a foreword by William L. 
Shirer. Churchill's Olympian wisdom, passion 


of Beethoven's works. Sir Georg Solti 
conducts the Chicago Symphony in the 
nine-record set of Beethoven's complete 
symphonies. “A glorious musical combus 
tion” —Time. In collaboration with soloist 
Vladimir Ashkenazy, Solti and the Chicago 
Symphony perform Beethoven's five con- 
certos. "A major addition to the Beethoven 
discography" —High Fidelity, Available on 


13 records or 8 cassettes. 


The Compact Edition of 

he Oxford English Dictionary 
for $24.95 (Pub. price $175) 

“The most complete, most s¢ holarly dictionary of 
the English language"—The Christian Science 
Monitor. Through pictoredaction, the original 
13-volume set has been reproduced in this two 


volume Compact Edition. A Bausch & Lomb 
magnifying glass is included 


and wit—and his unique role as a wartime leader 
make his account of Mi wid War II unforgettable 
reading, Frontispiece photographs, 3-color 
battle-map endpapers, 195 additional maps, 
charts and diagrams 





The Story of Civilization by Will and Ariel Durant 


for $29.95 (Pub. prices total $335.45) 


For almost half a century Will and Ariel Durant 
traced the continuity of world history—the reli- 
gions and philosophies, the political and economic 
tides, the arts et sciences, the customs and con- 


quests 


Facts About Membership. As a member you will receive the 
Book-of-the-Month Club News® 15 times a year (about every 
3 weeks). Every issue reviews a Selection and more than 
125 other books that we call Alternates, which are carefully 
chosen by our editors. If you want the Selection, do nothing 

It will be shipped to you automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternates—or no book at all—indicate your decision on 
the Reply Form and return it by the specified date. Return 
Privilege: lf the News is delayed and you receive the Selection 
without having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for 


credit at our expense. Cancellations: Membership may be dis- 


continued, either by you or by the Club, at any time after you 
have bought four additional books. Join today. With savings 
and choices like these, no wonder Book-of-the-Month Club is 
America’s Bookstore, 


BOOK OF-THE-MONTH CLUB’ 


America’s Bookstore* since 1926. 


to show the foundations of society today 

A Book-of-the-Month Club exclusive for almost 50 
vears, the Durants’ illustrated masterwork is 
history come alive 





Remembrance 

of Things Past 

for $12 (Pub. price $75) 

lhe major translation of Proust's masterpiece 
that combines its seven parts into three ele 
gant volumes. “An extraordinary venture 


brilliantly effected at last"—The New York Times 
Book Review 
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Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club 
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appropriate amount, plus shipping and handling charges. | 
agree to buy four books during the next two years. A shipping 
and handling charge is added to each shipment. 
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Video 


Tackling a TV News Legend — 





A movie on Edward R. Murrow renews a debate on docudramas 


f TV news were to build its 
own Mount Rushmore, the 
first face carved would be that 
of Edward R. Murrow. The 

| man who brought the Nazi 
blitz into American living 
rooms with his memorable ra- 
dio reports (“This is Lon- 
don”) went on to become the 
most admired newsman of 
television’s first decade. With 
his brooding brow, sonorous 
voice and ever present ciga- 
rette, Murrow personified the 
highest standards of journal- 
ism for millions. His CBS doc- 
umentaries on the McCarthy 
witch hunts and the plight 
of migrant farm workers 
are classics of impas- 
sioned TV reportage. A 
movie about this legendary 
figure would seem an overdue 
tribute 
| Yet an upcoming HBO docudrama on 
Murrow’s career has run into a storm of 
protest, most of it from the very people 
who knew him best. Their complaint is not 
with the film’s admiring portrait of Mur- 
row (played by Hill Street Blues’ Daniel 
Travanti) but with its less favorable depic- 
tion of the CBS executives with whom Mur- 
row had a sometimes rocky relationship 

The controversy caught fire last fall 
when a journalistic organization, the Re- 
porters Committee for Freedom of the 
Press, announced plans to screen Murrow 
in Washington as part of a fund-raising 
event scheduled for this week. Two prom- 
inent CBS newsmen who are members of 
the R.C.F.P. steering committee, Dan 
Rather and Walter Cronkite, voiced 
strong objections. The film, they charged, 
presents a distorted picture of the net- 
work's brass, particularly former CBS 
President Frank Stanton, who comes 
across as a shallow “numbers cruncher.” 
Further, according to committee mem- 
bers, Rather argued that the R.C.F.P 
should not lend its support to a movie pro- 
duced by one broadcast organization 
(HBO is a subsidiary of Time Inc.) that ap- 
pears to criticize a competitor 

The R.C.F.P. steering committee nev- 
ertheless voted 16 to 10 to proceed with 
this week’s showing. (Two TIME corre- 
spondents on the committee, Hays Gorey 
and David Beckwith, abstained.) Propo- 
nents of the screening point out that the 
film raises important journalistic issues 
and that the group has sponsored show- 
ings of other movies, like Absence of Mal- 
ice, with views it did not necessarily en- 
dorse. HBO meanwhile staunchly defends 
the movie. “The people at CBS are too 
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Travanti, above, as the celebrated CBS 
reporter; the original at work in 1951 


close to the subject,” says HBO President 
Michael Fuchs. “We made Murrow for 
our audience and not for CBS News.” 
What HBO’s audience will see when 
Murrow has its debut next week is an ear- 
nest if unexceptional docudrama that ex- 
hibits most of the genre’s virtues and 
vices. The script, by Ernest Kinoy 
(Roots), cogently dramatizes many of the 
issues that faced TV’s news pioneers, 
from blacklisting to the gathering pres- 
sure for ratings. When CBS Chairman 
William Paley (Dabney Coleman) breaks 
the news to Murrow that his acclaimed 
documentary series See Jt Now is losing 
its weekly time slot, he tries to soften 
the blow by lavishing praise on the pro- 
gram and promising a series of specials 
instead. TV news veterans will wince at 





the familiarity of that archetypal scene 

The sins of Murrow are mainly those 
of oversimplification. The hero, por- 
trayed with steely self-righteousness by 
Travanti, is flagrantly romanticized. First 

he is the fearless war reporter, 
s dodging bombs and ignoring 
~ pleas for his safety from supe- 
riors. Later he is a fearless 
David tackling government 
Goliaths and a high-minded 
defender of journalistic integ- 
rity in the face of TV’s mount- 
ing concern for profits 
“Something is dying, Bill,” he 
tells Paley as he prepares to 
exit CBS. “It may take a long 
time, but it’s dying.” 

Murrow’s antagonists are 
equally exaggerated. Cole- 
man’s Paley is a weak-willed 
and rather distracted chief 
executive, hardly the sort | 
of man who founded and built 
a broadcasting empire. And 
Stanton, as played by John 


McMartin, is a cardboard 
corporate foil, forever jabber- 
ing about ratings, opinion 


polls and bottom lines. “Stan- 
ton is fascinated with numbers profit 
statements power,” says Paley, trying 
to persuade Murrow to accept a vice- 
presidential position. “You know what I 
want? A conscience. Integrity.” 

That line does not square with the 
memory of many CBS veterans, who con- 
sidered Stanton one of the network’s bul- 
warks of integrity. Fred Friendly, Mur- 
row’s longtime associate, admits that “the 
relationship between Murrow and Stanton 
was strained” but asserts that the CBS 
president later became one of the news di- 
vision’s firmest defenders: “He was willing 
to go to prison rather than submit outtakes 
of [the CBS documentary] The Selling of the 
Pentagon.” Stanton, who retired from CBS 
in 1971, has not seen the movie but says 
that, in general, “I feel negatively about 
docudramas.” Despite the unflattering 
portrayal, he adds, Actor McMartin wrote 
him an admiring letter 

Still, there is more than a little irony 
in the cries of foul coming from CBS’s cor- 
ner. TV’s fact-based dramas frequently 
heighten conflict in their pursuit of enter- | 
tainment. Complex issues are simplified; 
black hats and white hats are clearly 
marked. Indeed, Murrow’s dramatic lib- 
erties are less egregious than those of 
many other recent TV docudramas, | 
among them CBS’s own The Atlanta Child | 
Murders. The problem with Murrow is 
that its chief black hat is attached to a 
real-life figure, Frank Stanton, who is still 
widely admired. As always, the tough- 
est audience for television’s fact-based 
dramas is the people who actually | 





remember the facts — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Kathleen Brady/New York and 
Patricia Delaney/Washington 
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Law 








Second Thoughts About No-Fault 








Simplified divorce raises a new set of problems 


wo months after obtaining his license 

to practice medicine in 1980, Michael 
O’Brien sued to divorce his wife Loretta, 
who had worked to support them both 
while he studied and trained to be a doc- 
tor. The New York State Court of Ap- 
peals has now decided that the medical li- 
cense earned by O'Brien during his 
marriage is “marital property” and that 
his ex-wife is entitled to a portion of it—a 
share that one lower court calculated to be 
worth $188,800. The court noted that Lo- 
retta O’Brien had sacrificed her educa- 
tional and career opportunities to further 
those of her husband, now a resident at a 
New York City hospital. Contributions 
like hers, the state high court said, are 
precisely the kind of “joint effort” that 
framers of the state’s 1980 divorce law 
had in mind in its provisions regarding 
the division of property. 

The decision has stirred a legal tem- 
pest. Harriet Cohen, president of the New 
York Women’s Bar Association, calls it 
“a major victory for justice and fair play.” 
Philadelphia Lawyer Edward Blumstein 
disagrees. “The highest court in New 
York,” he says, “has created a legal fic- 
tion.” In fact, the New York decision is 
not unique; 13 other states, by statute or 
court ruling, recognize a spousal property 
interest in a professional degree. But, asks 
Harry Tindall, chairman of the family- 
law section of the state bar of Texas, “ifa 
college professor has tenure, how do you 
quantify that? Will the New York ruling 
apply toa plumber’s license?” 

These and other complex questions 
have been raised by the widespread adop- 
tion of no-fault divorce laws. When the 
first such legislation was implemented in 
California in 1970, it was hailed by many 
for permitting a marriage to be dissolved 
simply through one partner's deci- 
sion to do so. It thus promised an 
end to the unsavory courtroom 
squabbles in which husbands and 
wives tried to prove each other 
guilty of infidelity or mental cruel- 
ty. Today some version of no-fault 
is the law in every state, although 
most do not permit divorce quite so 
easily as California. 

While the new laws have suc- 
ceeded in making divorce less 
traumatic, there are growing com- 
plaints about the way in which 
they instruct judges to divide assets 
acquired during marriage. Critics 
complain that while these laws re- 
quire a fair division of “property,” 
judges often do not include in that 
term such intangible assets as fu- 
ture earning capacity, professional 





These assets, they argue, usually benefit 
the husband but are acquired in part 
through the wife’s sacrifice of her own ca- 
reer opportunities. “Let the wife share in 
the standard of living that she helped to 
build,” says Stanford University Sociology 
Professor Lenore Weitzman. 

In her recently published book The 


O’Brien, the winner, with judges’ decision 


Divorce Revolution (Free Press; $19.95), 
Weitzman charges that the new laws have 
had a startling and unforeseen result: 
“The systematic impoverishment of di- 
vorced women and their children.” 
Weitzman studied the impact of no-fault 
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on 114 women and 114 men in California. 
She calculates that during the first year 
after divorce, the women experienced, on 
the average, a 73% decline in their stan- 
dard of living, while the men enjoyed a | 
42% rise. Ata time when half of all Amer- 
ican marriages are expected to end in di- 
vorce, Weitzman even contends that no- 
fault is partly responsible for the so-called 
feminization of poverty, the dispropor- 
tionate increase in the number of poor 
US. households headed by women. 

One reason, says Weitzman, is that 
long-term alimony under the old laws has 
been replaced in many instances by short- 
term maintenance support intended to 
help former wives only until they can find 
a place in the work force. The problem, 
she charges, is that courts commonly 
fail to consider that after years at home, 
many wives lack the advanced job skills 
they might otherwise have acquired. 
Younger women with custody of small 
children face additional problems. Not 
only must working mothers pay for child 
care, but only about half of all fathers fully 
comply with court orders to pay child sup- 
port. “Children,” Weitzman says, “are en- 
titled to the standard of living of their 
fathers.” 

Some who take issue with Weitzman’s 
view insist that “equitable distribution” has 
benefited women in states where previous- 
ly they were not entitled to a share of 
assets held in their husbands’ name. Others 
maintain that in the many settlements that 
are negotiated without going to trial, 
wives and their children are often well pro- 
vided for. And there are those who say that 
judges strive in many divorce proceedings 
for real, not just legal, equity. Says Chicago 
Divorce Lawyer Victoria Hewelt Cazel: 
“You've got a guy who makes $100,000, 
and the woman has to go out and get a 
part-time job making $3.35 an hour at K 
mart—she'll get more property.” 

Several states are taking action to ad- 
just their no-fault laws, typically with an 
eye toward giving more precise guidance to 
judges in the division of property. 
But even the most judicious revi- 
sions of no-fault will never settle a 
central dilemma: many divorced 
men earn salaries scarcely adequate | 
for one household, let alone two. 
This suggests to some experts that 
no-fault laws merely underline the 
need for women to attain true | 
equality. Ideally, says Rose Marino, 
an attorney in Lawrence, Kans., 
“women will learn from birth that 
they are going to have to be self- 
sufficient.” Indeed, says Author 
Weitzman, such repercussions of 
no-fault are the “larger theme” 
of her work. “We haven't just 
changed the rules for divorce,” she 
says. “We've changed the rules for 
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marriage too.” + —By Richard Lacayo. 
O'Brien, the loser: Could a plumber’s license be next? Reported by Sandra Lyon/San Francisco 
Some say judges must divide “intangible” assets too. and Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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Science 





Hanging the Universe on Strings 


A bizarre new theory may unite the forces of nature 


ike members ofa family, the four basic 
forces of nature are all distinct person- 
alities, with their separate quirks, abilities 
and housekeeping chores. Electromagne- 
tism makes it possible for elevators to rise, 
light bulbs to glow and lightning to snake 
across the sky. Gravity holds chairs to the 
floor and planets in their orbital paths 
The strong force binds together the pro- 
tons and neutrons in an atomic nucleus. 
The weak force causes subatomic parti- 
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| Schwarz: new twist on an old dream 


| cles to shoot out of the nuclei of atoms 
during the radioactive decay of such un- 
stable elements as uranium 

Despite these apparent differences, 
physicists have long believed that a sort 
of common blood unites the four forces. 
They are convinced that at the moment 
of the Big Bang, the violent birth of the 
universe, only a single, all-powerful force 
existed, and that not until a fraction of a 
second afterward did this force split into 
four. Like knights in pursuit of a vision- 
ary grail, scientists for decades have 
sought what they call—with a bit of 
tongue in cheek—a Theory of Everything 
(TOE), a single mathematical model that 
would describe the fundamental unity of 
the forces. So far, however, they have met 
with only some partial successes and 
many failures. 

That is, perhaps, until now. These 
days physicists are astir with a concept 
that just may be their ultimate TOE. The 
theory, developed by Physicists John 
Schwarz of Caltech and Michael Green of 
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Queen Mary College in London, is known 
by the unlikely name of superstrings. 
It explains the forces not as inter- 
acting pointlike particles—the conven- 
tional approach—but as infinitesimally 
small, winding, curling, one-dimensional 
strings. By manipulating the highly intri- 
cate mathematics of the string theory, 
physicists believe they can avoid many of 
the troubling discrepancies that have dog- 
ged all other TOEs. Some scientists are al- 
ready comparing the idea of superstrings 
with the genesis of quantum physics, or 
even with the revolutionary work of Al- 
bert Einstein. Says Princeton Physicist 
Edward Witten: “It’s probably going to 
lead to a new understanding of what space 
and time really are, the most dramatic [un- 
derstanding] since general relativity.” 
Judging by the flurry of activity in the 
field, others apparently agree. Since the 
fall of 1984, scientific papers about su- 
perstrings have been streaming forth at 


| an ever increasing rate that now averages 


100 per month, and conferences centered 
around strings are becoming common- 
place. Upon hearing of Schwarz and 
Green’s latest breakthrough in string the- 
ory, says Steven Weinberg, a physicist at 
the University of Texas, “I dropped ev- 
erything I was doing, including several 
books I was working on, and started 
learning everything I could about string 
theory.” That task is far from trivial. 
“The mathematics,” he concedes, “is very 
difficult.” 

The modern quest for a Theory of Ev- 
erything began not long after Einstein 
published his theory of general relativity 
in 1915. Eager to continue breaking new 
ground, the great scientist next attempted 
to link his pet force, gravity, to electro- 
magnetism. He pursued this quest without 
success until his death in 1955 

In their search for a unifying theory, 
researchers found that they could make 
headway using quantum theory, in which 
the basic forces are transmitted through 
quanta, tiny packets of energy. The quan- 
ta, tossed like sofiballs between particles 
of matter, such as protons or electrons, 


| account for the interaction between the 


particles. Electromagnetism, for example, 
had long been conceived as traveling in 
bundles of light known as photons. (In 
fact, Einstein had elaborated this concept 
in explaining the photoelectric effect, a 
feat that later won him the Nobel Prize 
in 1921.) More recently physicists con- 
jured up hypothetical bits, called W and 
Z particles, to carry the weak force; 
gluons to transmit the strong force; and 
gravitons, which would transmit the force 
of gravity 

In the late '60s Weinberg and two oth- 


| and predicted the characteristics of the W 


| accelerator in West Germany found ex- 








er physicists, Sheldon Glashow of Har- 
vard and Abdus Salam of the Internation- 
al Center for Theoretical Physics in 
Trieste, Italy, devised a model that inte- 
grated the weak and electromagnetic 
forces into a so-called electroweak force 


and Z particles. Their theory was experi- 
mentally confirmed when a team led by 
Carlo Rubbia discovered the W and Z 
particles at the CERN accelerator near Ge- 
neva. In 1979 physicists working with an 


perimental evidence for the existence of 
the gluon, the strong-force carrier. Most 
physicists believed that a theory called 
quantum chromodynamics, which ex- 
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Green: A Theory of Everything at last? 





plains the strong force, would eventually 
be encompassed with the electroweak 
theory under one grand unified theory 

Gravity, however, would still remain 
the odd force out. No experimental evi- 
dence has emerged to confirm the exis- 
tence of its transmitting agent, the gravi- 
ton. And though this hypothetical particle 
has been accommodated mathematically 
in unified theories, such models have been 
fatally flawed by anomalies that leave the 
theories meaningless. The crux of the 
problem: the electroweak and strong 
forces are quantum forces, whereas gravi- 
ty is still defined only as a consequence of 
the curvature of space and time and thus 
cannot yet be explained in terms of quan- 
tum physics 

To the rescue come superstrings. One 
primitive version of the theory was pro- 
posed in 1971 by Schwarz and France’s 
Andre Neveu to explain the workings of 
the strong force. Schwarz later refined the 
theory with another Frenchman, Joél 
Scherk, recognizing that it was potentially 
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| the ultimate Theory of Everything. But 
the enhanced theory initially failed to 
cause a stir. “No one ever accused us of 
being crackpots,” says Schwarz, “but our 
work was ignored.” In 1979 Schwarz be- 
gan working with Michael Green, and by 
1984 the two were able to demonstrate on 
paper that their string theory was free of 
anomalies besetting other unified theories 
that included gravity. That proof finally 
caught the attention of other physicists 
Until then, says Witten, “it was still plau- 
sible that this was just a beautiful mathe- 
matical construction with nothing to do 
with the real world.” 

Although even physicists still have 
difficulty understanding the theory, su- 
perstrings may be thought of as one- 
dimensional bits of energy measuring a 
billionth of a trillionth of a tillionth of a 
centimeter in length. Depending on dif- 
ferent versions of the theories, these 
strings may be either open, or closed into 
a loop, and they interact in two ways: ei- 
ther two strings coalesce into one, or one 
string splits into two. Depending on how 
the strings are vibrating and rotating, 
they can represent any of the known par- 
ticles of matter, from quarks to electrons. 
The nature of the interacting particles, in 
turn, determines which of the four forces 
is manifested. 


he problems have not been entirely 

ironed out. For one thing, superstrings 
require ten dimensions in order to work, 
although scientists know of only four in 
the real world: three dimensions of space, 
and one of time. Admits Schwarz: “We 
don’t live in ten dimensions.” He and 
his colleagues offer an explanation for the 
discrepancy by assuming that after the 
Big Bang, four dimensions were liberated 
onto the large scale of the universe, while 
the remaining six remained rolled up into 
a little ball at every point in space-time. 
“What's pretty sure,” says Schwarz, “is 
that today we have to have six of the di- 
mensions disappear. How things got to be 
this way is a little less clear.” 

There is an even bigger stumbling 
block: a complete lack of experimental 
evidence. No particle accelerator has ever 
detected anything that suggests the exis- 
tence of strings. Still, string theorists be- 
lieve that the immediate goal is not neces- 
sarily to search for new particles but 
simply to reconcile the mathematics of 
the theory. Says Schwarz: “Experimental- 
ists would love for me to say such and 
such is an unambiguous consequence of 
string theory, and if you find it, it’s right, 
| and if not, it’s dead. But I can’t say that 
yet. They'll just have to be patient.” 

Witten is optimistic that superstrings 
hold the key to the long-sought TOE, 
though he and other theorists hesitate to 
predict whether the remaining problems of 
the new theory will be solved in five years 
or 50. “String theory has a very rich and 
complicated structure that we don’t under- 
stand much about,” says Witten. “But 
enough beautiful things have been discov- 
ered that we're pretty sure we've just found 
the tip of the iceberg.” —By Natalie Angier. 
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How to be 
more 


successful 
in your 
financial 


edp hiring. 


Using a specialist will increase your success in 
hiring accounting, financial and edp personnel—and 
using Robert Half, the most experienced personnel 
specialist, will increase your chance of success even 
more. Here's why 
* You'll be getting highly personalized service from 

professionals who understand your financial and 
edp needs. 


* You wont waste time with unqualified candidates 
(We'd prefer 770/ to fill the job, rather than refer 
someone who doesn’t fit.) 

¢ You'll have the advantage of the resources of the 
largest organization in the financial and data pro- 
cessing personnel field, with offices on three 
continents 

* You pay nothing unless we fill the job. And, we back 
each and every placement with a liberal guarantee 


Next time you're looking for an accountant, financial 
or edp professional, call a nearby Robert Half office 
You'll be glad you did 
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Ge accounting, financial and edp 
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One Champion After All 





Gratefully, the nation and Oklahoma survive Bowl Day 


he national championship is far from 
the only thing in college football that 
is mythical. Outrageous excesses and re- 
cruiting crimes are so common that hon- 
est successes and true champions would 
be difficult to identify even if the sport 
were not unwieldy by nature. On the first 
day of every new year, the country cau- 
cuses at a number of 70,000-seat fruit 
and flower stands in the 
hope of an ultimate result 
that is both tidy and 
moral. As in any moral- 
ity play, the characters 
are wildly oversimplified 
and the ending can still 
be confusing 
This year Good was 
portrayed by Penn State, 
coached by Joe Paterno, 
59, who might rightfully 
| call himself Joe Paternal 
and is actually nick- 
named Joe Pa. His Nit- 
tany Lions, who won the 
national championship 
in 1982, have long been 
counted among the pur- 
est football players in the 
land. In the plainest uni- 
forms, down to the bare 
calves and black shoes, 
they even dress the part 
Quoting a predecessor, 
Junior Quarterback John 
Shaffer recalls, “Chuck Fusina once 
said that if Coach Paterno could get 
away with it, he’d remove the numbers 
from the jerseys.” Before marching un- 
beaten into Miami’s Orange Bowl last 
week, the players of the No. | team in 
the nation voted to eschew the tradition- 
al orange ornament on their epaulets 
Co-Captain Todd Moules explained it 
would “violate the dignity” of the Penn 
State uniform. “That made me proud,” 
said Joe Pa 
The Bad was 10-1 Oklahoma, though 
more rascal than scoundrel, as personified 
by boyish Coach Barry Switzer, 48, who 
might answer to Barry Spritzer. “I'm get- 
ting too old to have a good time,” he wor- 
ried. “I didn’t make All-Hospitality 
Room this year.” As mussed and profes- 
sorial as Paterno looks, that’s how slick 
and worldly Switzer appears. His teams 
are frequently referred to as “loose,” a 
code word for undisciplined. Paterno has 
accomplished one of the rarest feats in 
sports: replacing a legendary coach, Rip 
Engle (whom he served as an assistant for 
16 years), and becoming a larger legend 
Switzer, after 13 head-coaching seasons, 
has not begun to displace Bud Wilkinson 
in the mind’s image of an Oklahoma 
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coach. Yet for 154 games, Switzer’s and 
Wilkinson’s charts—126 victories, 24 


losses, four ties, three national champion- 
ships—are identical 

In a struggle for the national champi- 
onship, a third presence usually consti- 
tutes an intrusion, but the 10-1 University 
of Miami Hurricanes represented just a 
small complication. While the local team 





On the arms of Shaffer, left, and Holleway, 
Oklahoma's Switzer rode to the title 


was away in New Orleans for the Sugar 
Bowl, its activities were so well chroni- 
cled in the Herald and News that the tri- 
angle seemed joined in Miami. Oklahoma 
and Miami stood 2-4 in the wire-service 
poll of the coaches, 3-2 in the competing 
view of the sporting press. Having al- 
ready beaten Oklahoma, 27-14, the Hur- 
ricanes were poised to be affronted by 
only half a title should the Sooners 
defeat Penn State. Miami had to beat 
Tennessee, naturally, but the pregame 
talk dealt mostly with whether the 
‘Canes would run up the score to solid- 
ify their claim. They would. In a newspa- 
per diary that could have been titled 
“What I Did on My French-Quarter Va- 
cation,” Defensive Tackle Jerome Brown 
yawned, “I don’t think Tennessee's offen- 
sive line can stand a chance against us 


They can’t block us one-on-one. No way 
Penn State quickly scored the first 
touchdown against Oklahoma, showing 
roughly what Switzer meant when he 
called State “a physical, smash-mouth 
type of ball club” that “splatters you.” 
The wishbone running of Freshman 
Quarterback Jamelle Holieway was well 
splattered, but then Holieway blithely 
dropped back and threw a 71-yd. touch- 


| down pass to a wonderful tight end 





named Keith Jackson. Oklahoma’s most 
splendid players are on the defense: Nose 
Guard Tony Casillas, Linebacker Brian 
Bosworth and Safety Sonny Brown. Penn 
State could not match 
them, and in fact had to 
do heroic work just to 
keep the Sooners kicking 
field goals. Resolutely, 
Oklahoma ground out an 
unlovely victory, 25-10. 
The Nittany Lions had, 
after all, won a clutch of 
2-point games this sea- 
son, and as their suspect- 
ed fallibility was plainly 
confirmed, the most ex- 
posed party was the 
quarterback Shaffer 
Paterno had warned, 
“John’s not a beauty to 
watch,” but the coach 
understated it. How 
Shaffer could have start- 
ed 54 straight victories 
became the question of 
the moment, but an an- 
swer was suggested fol- 
lowing the game by the 
brave way he stood up to 


| his first loss since seventh grade. Of three 


| 


interceptions, one at the goal line, Shaffer 
said straightforwardly, “The pattern was 
good, the protection was good, the throw 
was short. They were all bad throws 
They killed us. It’s just too bad that the 
performance of one person can have so 
much to do with the outcome of the game 
Oklahoma was awfully good too.” He 
paused. “When I came off the field after 
each interception, there were still 120 
guys around me. That’s what's so neat 
about this team.” 

Though Switzer must have out- 
coached Joe Pa, if only in the area of side- 
line composure, Oklahoma’s good-times 
coach was as graceful and considerate lat- 
er as Shaffer. “In the "50s, coaches may 
have made the difference,” he said, “but 
you don’t outcoach anymore. Players win | 
now.” With a sigh not a bellow, Switzer 
proclaimed, “We survived Bowl Day 
That gives us the national champion- 
ship.” As for next year, he advised pre- 
tenders, “You've got to be good, got to be 
lucky and got to have other people help 
you.” Oklahoma’s aid came from New 
Orleans, where Miami had the good taste 
to run up only seven points, and poor Ten- 
nessee scored 35 By Tom Caflahan 
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Bill Veeck: 1914-1986 


n his later years, Bill Veeck had second 

thoughts about his most famous stunt, 
sending a midget up to the plate in a ma- 
jor league game. “Were it in my power to 
turn back the clock, I'd never send a 
midget to bat,” he declared two decades 
after the fact. “No, I'd use nine of the little 
fellows, including the designated hitter.” 

One of them was enough to startle the 
staid world of baseball and set Veeck’s fel- 
low owners fuming. As owner of the St. 
Louis Browns, Veeck (as in wreck) hired 
3-ft. 7-in. Eddie Gaedel and trained him to 
crouch low so his strike zone was approxi- 
mately 14% in. Wearing uniform No. \, 
Gaedel emerged from a giant birthday 
cake between games of a doubleheader 
against the Detroit Tigers on Aug. 19, 1951, 
and stepped up to lead off for the Browns in 
the second game. As expected, Gaedel 
walked on four pitches and retired from 
baseball. Next day the American League 
barred all midgets. Veeck talked about de- 
manding a ruling on whether Yankee 
Shortstop Phil Rizzuto, at 5 ft. 6 in., was a 
short ballplayer or a tall midget. 

Veeck, who died last week of a heart 
attack at 71, was easily the most colorful 
baseball man never to play the game. A 
happy rebel against “the simple pieties of 
baseball,” Veeck limped along on an arti- 
ficial leg, dreaming up outrageous stunts 
to lure fans to the ball park. He installed 
the first exploding scoreboard, moved the 
fences at Cleveland's Municipal Stadium 
in and out depending on the strength of 
visiting teams, and once gave away six pi- 
geons to an elegant fan simply “to answer 








BORN. To Christie Brinkley, 31, blond su- 
permodel; and her husband Billy Joel, 36, 
master songwriter whose latest video is 
The Night Is Still Young: their first child, 
a daughter; in New York City. Name: 
Alexa Ray. Weight: 6 lbs. 8 oz. 


BORN. To Danuta Walesa, 36, and her hus- 
band Lech Walesa, 42, leader of Poland’s 
outlawed independent union, Solidarity, 
and winner of the 1983 Nobel Prize for 
Peace, now working most of the time at 
his old job as an electrician at the Lenin 
Shipyard: their eighth child, fourth 
daughter; in Gdansk. Name: Brygida Ka- 
tarzyna. Weight: 8 Ibs. 8 oz. 


MARRIED. Garrison Keillor, 43, wry racon- 
teur of U.S. small-town foibles on radio’s 
A Prairie Home Companion and in his 
phenomenal best seller (1,064,000 copies) 
Lake Wobegon Days; and Ulla Skaerved, 
42, Danish former exchange student in 
Keillor’s Minnesota high school class of 
1960, whom he met again at a 25th re- 
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Baseball’s Happy Hustler 


The maestro at Wrigley Field in 1982 
Give 50,000 beers to one fan. 


the burning question of how a dignified 
man would hold on to six squab while 
watching a ball game.” The son of a 
sportswriter who became president of the 
Chicago Cubs, Veeck planted the first ivy 
at Wrigley Field and once sent a letter to 
Commissioner Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis warning him that the reserve clause 
was doomed. He invented season tickets 
and bat days, and started the practice of 
printing players’ names on the back of 


union last summer; both for the second 
time; in Holte, Denmark. 


DIED. Eric Hilliard (“Ricky”) Nelson, 45, 
clean-cut rock singer and former teenage 
idol who grew up on TV’s longest-running 
family sitcom, The Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet (1952-66) performing such 
early recordings as A Teenager’s Romance 
(1957), Poor Little Fool (1958) and others, 
which sold more than 35 million copies by 
the time he was 21; in a DC-3 crash that 
also killed his fiancée and five members of 
his band; near De Kalb, Texas. Nelson 
had difficulty shedding his adolescent im- 
age after the TV program’s demise, and 
his albums did poorly, though he contin- 
ued to tour. His biggest single ever, 1972's 
Garden Party, wold of his fans’ hostility to- 
ward his later music. 


DIED. Harry Hopman, 79, Australian tennis 
player and coach whose rigorous training 
regimen as nonplaying captain of his 
country’s Davis Cup teams from 1950 to 
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| Chicago White Sox (twice). His usual ap- 


their uniforms. In 1947 he hired Larry 
Doby, the first black to play in the Ameri- 
can League, and mercilessly taunted the 
Yankees for delaying integration of the 
New York team until 1955. 

Veeck, who genially described himself 


as a hustler and publicity hound, owned | 


major league teams four times: the 
Browns, the Cleveland Indians and the 


proach was to buy a rundown franchise, 
spruce up the ball park, then operate the 
team on the cheap while raising cash 
through promotions. Veeck had firm the- 
ories on how to promote. If you want to 


——————Milestones— 





give away 50,000 beers, he once said, give 
them all to one fan—it will generate far 
more interest and conversation. 

At 28, Veeck bought the minor league 
Milwaukee Brewers. He put on morning 
games for night workers, staged pig races 
and handed out outlandish door prizes, in- 
cluding a swaybacked horse. He installed 
a chicken-wire screen above the rightfield 
fence to turn opponent home runs into 
singles, then rolled it out of the way when 


| the home team came up. The practice was 


banned after one day. In Cleveland he of- 
fered nursery care during games and 
staged a night honoring a fan who had 
written to ask why ballplayers always get 
the free cars and prizes. When the Indians 
started the 1949 season poorly, Veeck an- 
nounced that the team was starting over 
and restaged opening-day ceremonies. 


Veeck’s flair and zest almost eclipsed | 


his reputation as a shrewd baseball man 
who managed to build contenders on low 
budgets. He predicted that his tombstone 
would inevitably bear the message HE 
SENT A MIDGET UP TO BAT. Once he asked 
that the epitaph be cleaned up a bit to 
read, more piously, HE HELPED THE LIT- 
TLE MAN. ~~ By John Leo 





1969 produced 15 victories and a corps of 
top players, including Rod Laver, Ken 
Rosewall and John Newcombe; of a heart 
attack; in Seminole, Fla. 


DIED. Sam Spiegel, 84, independent Holly- 
wood producer of the fast-talking, cigar- 
chomping mold, whose grand-scale, big- 
budget pictures of the 1950s and ‘60s, 
notably The African Queen (1951), On the 
Waterfront (1954), The Bridge on the Riv- 
er Kwai (1957) and Lawrence of Arabia 
(1962), won 23 Academy Awards, includ- 
ing three for best picture; in St. Martin, 
West Indies. Spiegel was a perfectionist 
who relentlessly drove his writers, direc- 
tors and actors, but he commanded, or in- 
veigled, loyalty: many who angrily quit 
his far-flung film sets at night were per- 
suaded by morning to stay on. Born in 
what is now Poland, he produced his first 
USS. picture, Tales of Manhattan (1942), 
under the pseudonym S.P. Eagle; only 
with Waterfront did he begin to risk his 


real name and reputation. 
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Unhappy Times in 


Education 





Cambridge 





A Mideast scholar loses a directorship over CIA funding 


fter wrestling through the fall with 

some nasty allegations about the in- 
tegrity of one of its scholars, Harvard an- 
nounced a resolution last week that sat- 
isfied no one. In a carefully worded 
statement, Dean A. Michael Spence dis- 
closed that Professor Nadav Safran would 
resign this summer as director of the Cen- 
ter for Middle Eastern Studies, after a ten- 
week investigation into his acceptance of 
CIA money to support both a scholarly 
conference and his book 

Against university rules, said Spence, 
Safran had invited Middle East scholars 
from the U.S. and abroad to a symposium 
on Islamic fundamentalism, to be held at 
the center on Oct. 15-16, without first tell- 
ing either Harvard or the guests that the 
CIA had contributed $45,700 toward the 
conference. Moreover, Sa- 
fran’s recently published 
book, Saudi Arabia: The 
Ceaseless Quest for Security 
had been underwritten in 
part by a CIA grant of 
$107,430, conveyed under a 
contract granting the agency 
review and censorship of the 
manuscript. When, a week 
before the conference, word 
leaked out about the CIA 
backing, Safran notified the 
guests. A number of them 
canceled plans to attend 
Three of the center's six- 
man executive committee 
demanded Safran’s resigna- 
tion. The campus erupted in an angry col- 
loquy about Government control of re- 
search, and Harvard turned crimson in 
embarrassment 

Though the university has no general 
covenant against CIA funding, its canons 
do require disclosure of any such grants 
and forbid outside contracts restricting 
free dissemination of faculty research 
Therefore, Spence announced, after much 
soul searching, Harvard has accepted Sa- 
fran's “preference for stepping down as 
director” after two years of “scholarly 
leadership.” The dean announced he was 
disbanding the center's executive com- 
mittee and added that Safran, who has 
been a professor of government at Har- 
vard for 27 years, will retain tenure 

Spence’s gingerly treatment of the 
case did not sit well with some of his aca- 
demic colleagues. They point out that 
over the past two decades Harvard 
Berkeley and a host of other schools, wary 
of Government influence but still eager 
for federal research grants, have set up 
policies to ensure that no research is se- 
cret or subject to prior review. Now the 
Safran incident has resurrected the 
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Safran: stepping down 


thorny question of whose research money 
is clean and whose is not. One of the Har- 
vard center’s defrocked committeemen, 
Richard N. Frye, denounced the Spence 
report as a “whitewash” that ignored the 
broad effect on scholarly integrity. An ac- 
ademic who bowed out of the conference 
claimed, “People in the Middle East to 
whom we must have access would never 
trust us again.” 

Spence allowed that “the university 
owes an apology to scholars in the field” 
but conceded that not all of the blame 
should be heaped on Safran. It seems that 
when Safran signed the CIA contract for 
his book nearly four years ago, he told 
then Dean Henry Rosovsky about it 
Somehow, Rosovsky’s office never got 
around to responding. Last week Safran, 

_ angry at the prolonged con- 
= troversy and the pressure to 
resign, stoutly defended his 
integrity and scholarship: “I 
have received requests for 
my book from the Saudi 
embassy in Washington.” 

Safran acknowledged 
his “mistake” in not an- 
nouncing agency funding of 
the conference at the outset 
However, he insisted, the 
money came with no strings 
attached. He therefore con- 
sidered it “analogous to the 
contributions made to the 
center by private corpora- 
tions and individuals.” 

At week's end Harvard clearly hoped 
the furor would subside. But the noise lev- 
el of the debate suggested it would take 
some time for the wounds to heal. Said the 
unremitting Frye: “This is a crisis, I don’t 
know if the Middle East center will ever 
recover from this.”’ —By Ezra Bowen. Report- 
ed by Timothy Loughran/Boston 


JoyinGotham _ 
A woman dean for Columbia 


hile Harvard’s administration suf- 

fered through its embarrassment 
last week, the leadership at another Ivy 
League school, Columbia, was in a festive 
mood over the elevation of Barbara Aron- 
stein Black from professor of legal history 
to dean of the law school. Black, 52 and 
the mother of three children, succeeds 
Benno C. Schmidt Jr., who in December 
was named president of Yale. Her promo- 
tion marks a significant academic mile- 
stone: she becomes the first woman ever 
to head one of the nation’s blue-ribbon 
law schools. “She’s a woman for all sea- 





Barbara Aronstein Black: stepping up 


sons,” proclaimed Columbia President 
Michael Sovern, calling her appointment 
“just one facet of an extraordinarily gifted 
human being.” And in a pointed com- 
ment he added, “She is too solid a choice 
to allow her being a woman to count. I 
wanted the best possible person. And it 
was she.” 

When Black first entered Columbia 
Law School as a student back in the fall of 
1953, women made up only 15% of the 
class, which incidentally included a young 
student named Michael Sovern. One of 
her more demanding mentors at the time 
was Professor Charles L. Black Jr., whom | 
she eventually married. After Charles 
transferred to Yale in 1956, Barbara fol- 
lowed him to New Haven, Conn., where 
she rose through the faculty ranks to be- 
come an associate professor of law. In 
1984 she returned to Columbia as a full 
professor 

When Sovern first called .her to talk 
about the deanship, he opened the con- 
versation by saying, “The class of ‘55 
strikes again!” Indeed, Sovern purposely 
made a quick strike after Schmidt's 
announced departure. At a time when 
law-school applications outside the Ivy 
League and a handful of other elite uni- 
versities are down 20% from 1982, he 
wanted to avoid the impression of a store 
left untended 

In fact, Black’s new store is thriving 
After half a dozen years of rebuilding a 
somewhat depleted faculty, raising wom- 
en’s enrollment to 39% and lifting its en- 
dowment substantially, the Columbia 
Law School is at a peak that Black fully 
intends to maintain and possibly elevate 
In so doing, she will also be striving 
toward another, more personal goal 
“Now,” she says, “I would like to help 
persuade society that it should not be as 
difficult as it is for women to succeed at 
home and at work both 

Meanwhile, it seems, the class of "55 
has struck once more. This June, Charles 
Black will leave Yale’s Sterling professor- 
ship to take up a teaching job at Columbia 
under a new boss. Yes, it’s his former pu- 
pil, Dean Barbara Black cy 
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“We share our love with 








“For 16 years we’ve been Save 
the Children sponsors. We began 
by sponsoring a desperately poor 
little girl from the mountains of 
Colombia—a child who lived in a 
one-room hut and could only 
dream of attending school. 


“It was a joy to share our good 
fortune with her and to know that 
she was blossoming because 
someone cared enough to help. 

It made us want to help other 
children in the same way. And 
now we sponsor seven children 
around the world. Children we 
have come to understand and 
love. Thanks to Save the Children. 


“If you've ever wondered ‘What 
can one person do?’—the answer 
is ‘You can help save a child.’ If 
you are touched by the plight of 
needy children, there is no better 
way than Save the Children to 
reach out to them with caring, 
comfort, and support. 


“Please join us as a Save the 
Children sponsor. We've seen the 
wonders they can work. You'll see 
how much you really can do—in 
the eyes and in the progress of 
the child you sponsor. You'll bring 


new hope to achild you'll know per- 


sonally, as we do, through photo- 


seven wonderful children 
we have never seen. 


We'd like to tell you why.” 





The seven children the 
Newman family sponsors 
are Pedro, Gustavo, 
Carlos, Johnny, Andres, 
Jaime, and Laki. 


graphs...reports...and letters you A sponsorship costs only $16 a month—less 


can exchange, if u wish. than many other sponsorship agencies. Just 52¢ 
° : sa = a day. Because 50 years of experience has taught 
“You'll see despair turn to us that direct handouts are the least effective way 
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reward of knowin what your love are used to help children in the most effective 
and support can do. way possible —by helping the entire community 

“ i ; with projects and services, such as health care, 
‘“ The cost is SO little. The need education, food production and nutrition. So 
iS SO great. Won't you join us as hardworking people can help themselves and 
Save the Children sponsors? save their own children. 
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Periclean Age of Celluloid 





ometimes oral history is an art; some- 

times it is merely mouth-to-mouth re- 
suscitation. It depends as much on the in- 
terviewee as the interviewer. In this 
exhaustive grilling of showfolk past, Film 
Historian John Kobal has chosen his sub- 
jects artfully, and he has edited ruthlessly 
Conversations with Bette Davis, whose 
| dramatic biography has been overex- 
posed, are omitted. June Duprez (The 
Thief of Bagdad) is included precisely be- 
cause of her failure to ascend in Holly- 
wood. With the British actress’s help, and 
some probing questions, Kobal 





| PEOPLE WILL TALK by John Kobal; Knopf; 752 pages; $25 


Blondell reports, “During the Depression 
I was making more than six pictures a 
year. I made six pictures while carrying 
my son and eight with my daughter 
They'd get me behind desks and behind 
barrels and throw tables in front of me to 
hide my growing tummy.” Dancer Elea- 
nor Powell runs into a friend, a film cutter 
at MGM, and lunches with him at the stu- 
dio commissary. That afternoon she is 
lectured by Louis B. Mayer: “My dear 
child, you are going to be a star I 
would rather you weren't seen with any of 





the lower echelon of employees.” Harry 
Cohn, the caliph of Columbia Pictures, 
learns that Choreographer Jack Cole has 
pronounced a script for Ann Miller gar- 
bage. Cohn agrees, but demands, “What 

does it matter to her? She’s just a dumb 
broad with large thighs.” Introduced to 
Kim Stanley, who was to be nominated 
for an Academy Award, Cohn asks her 


| director, “Why are you bringing me this 
| girlie? She’s not even pretty.” 


The shrewdest analysts of the indus- 
try are directors without intellectual pre- 
tensions. Henry Hathaway (The Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer; True Grit) watches Darry| 
Zanuck turn misogynism into money: “In 
the early days we always had as a leading 
man ... elegant, fashionable men who 
had good speaking voices. And Darryl 
said ‘Women love bums!’ He 





traces “what happened to her ca- 
reer after the film premiered in 
America and she became the out- 
sider at her own party.” 

People Will Talk is shot 
through with the author’s quirky 
preferences and prejudices. He 
finds that Director Joseph Man- 
kiewicz often “knows more than 
we do and he’s not going to tell us, 
and I don’t like being talked down 
to.” Yet he has enormous enthusi- 
asm for Joan Crawford's “great 
talent.” Appropriately enough, it is 
these quirky standards that make 
all 43 testimonies alternately en- 
tertaining, poignant and, in the 
end, indispensable 

Gloria Swanson, for example, 
pays homage to “Mr. Edison 
and all the people who had any- 
thing to do with an invention. It 
made it possible to put us all in tin 
cans, like sardines. We could have 
been bad actors, it didn’t matter. It 
was the fact of volume. , . you were 
just shipped everywhere.” Louise 
Brooks, the ‘20s star who first re- 
tired from films in 1931 at the age of 
25, recalls everything and glamour- 
izes nothing: “They keep talking 
now about deterioration and how 
the films are lost. They always for- 
get that the big way they were lost 
was because the studios themselves 
had them burned up and melted 
down to sell for silver content. They 
used to make $2 [million] or $3 mil- 
lion a year that way.” 

Mae West's refusal to marry is 
symptomatic of narcissism, then 
and now: “Every time I look at 
myself, I become absorbed in my- 
self, and I didn’t want to get in- 
volved with another person like 
that.” 

Film buffs may regard the '30s 
and ‘40s as the Periclean Age of 
Celluloid. But those on the other 
side of the screen tended to view 
themselves as galley slaves. Joan |_ 
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Louise Brooks 


Mae West 
Excerpt 


—HENRY HATHAWAY 








[Von Sternberg] always said that if 
you want to see that a man’s a 
heavy, then have him come in and kick a 
dog .. . He was the one that suggested hav- 
ing [the gangster] enter and throw a dollar 
in the spittoon for the other guy to pick up. 
Which Howard Hawks later put in Rio 
Bravo with Dean Martin . . . Listen, How- 
ard Hawks is brilliant, he’s a good friend of 
mine... but he’s got the biggest imagina- 
tion of anyone in the world and the most 
gall. He'd steal any goddamn thing and 
change it around a little. He even 
steals from himself. 


took all the heavies; Bogey was a 

| heavy; when he picked Clark Ga- 

| ble, Gable was playing a heavy 

| Richard Widmark was 
worst heavy in the world 

And it’s still true. Look at the Burt 

| Reynolds and the Clint Eastwoods 
and all of that crap coming up 
They're all abusive to women.” 
Howard Hawks (7o Haye and 
Have Not; Red River) on typecast- 
ing: Martha Vickers played a nym- 
phomaniac in The Big Sleep, and 
the studio signed her to a long- 
term contract. “She started playing 
a nice girl, and they fired her after 
six months I said “You were 
a little bitch. Why didn’t you keep 
doing that?’ ” 

Kobal includes some exuber- 
ant memoirs. Producer Arthur 
Freed reconstructs the difficult 
casting of Show Boat: “I love Di- 
nah [Shore], and she finally said 
‘Why don’t you give me the part?’ 
And I said: “Because you're not a 
whore Ava is.’ Joel McCrea 
explains his laconic independence 
“T owned 1,000 acres, which I paid 
very little for, and which I sold for 
$5 million.” 

But essentially People Will 
Talk is a melancholy affair, filled 
with stories of early success and 
cumulative sorrows. Hardly a wit- 
ness to the old days can speak 
without suppressing a sigh. Judy 
Garland’s ruby slippers from The 
Wizard of Oz have been auctioned 
off; stars dim as predictably as sun- 
rise; archetype runs downhill to 
caricature: Clark Gable is copied 
by Burt Reynolds who fades into 
Tom Selleck. Louise Brooks, who 
seems to have spent her retirement 
reading, offers the sole consolation 
“Proust wrote: ‘The only paradise 
is paradise lost.’ Isn't that beau- 
tiful?” she asks Kobal. Wisely, he | 
keeps as silent as one of her old 
films -By Stefan Kanter 


the 
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Power Struggle 


GREED AND GLORY ON 
WALL STREET 
by Ken Auletta 
Random House; 253 pages; $19.95 
he distress sale of Lehman Brothers to 
a subsidiary of American Express in 
May 1984 ended the independence of a 
private investment banking house that 
had been in existence since 1850. The fi- 
nal reckoning yielded Lehman's 72 part- 
ners sums ranging from nearly $1 million 
for the most junior to $10 million-plus for 
the top echelon. This gilded dissolution 
followed months of infighting that had ef- 


fectively deposed two chief executives of 


the firm. The first was a former Nixon 





Cabinet member with a Greek immigrant 
background but Wasp manners and con- 
nections: the other was a company insider 
who throughout his life, even at this Jew- 
ish-founded firm, believed himself a vic- 
tim of anti-Semitism 

Viewed as a real-life Dynasty or Dal- 
las, this tale of large egos in high places 
could make compelling reading. Ken Au- 
letta, who first ex- 
plored the story in 
a two-part article 
for the New York 3 
Times Magazine, 
contends that the 
events were also 
resonant of “how hie 
Wall Street and j ae ) 
capitalism were 
changing.” In fact 
the author's chron- ¢ 
icle of strife at S 
Lehman Brothers Ken Auletta 
is a good deal 
more persuasive than his tentative 
efforts to link an ugly power struggle to a 
supposed national preoccupation with 
quick results and a runaway trend toward 
bigness. The narrative is slow in starting, 
repetitive, and too often dotted with 
clichés and awkward syntax. It sorely 
lacks a detailed explanation of Lehman's 
management structure, and it is overbur- 
dened with irrelevant details such as 
whose dog was vomiting while key nego- 
tiations were under way. Still, the book’s 
eventual energy is propulsive, and even at 
its weakest moments, Auletta’s tale is 
buoyed along by the sheer venom of its 
gossip 

Peter Peterson, the Greek hash-house 
owner's son who rose to the presidency of 
Bell & Howell before he was 35, and Lew- 
is Glucksman, the Manhattan lamp man- 
ufacturer’s son who scrapped his way up 
through Lehman’s unprestigious but in- 
creasingly profitable stock-and-bond- 
trading department, might have been 
born enemies. Peterson emerges as cold, 
almost oblivious to the people around 
him. A close associate who may have 
saved his life during a seizure recalls that 
Peterson never thanked him. Glucksman 
was mercurial. an “emotional volcano” in 
the phrase of a colleague, who might kiss 
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1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 


during the term of a subscription 
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YOU AND YOUR IQ 


Why It’s Hard To Find Out Your IQ 


“Top Secret” is the way many professionals regard 
1Q information because of its sensitivity. In fact, 
this subject is so confidential that it is almost 
impossible to find out even your own IQ 

People who know their strengths do better in 
life. Your IQ is a useful and important measure of 
your overall capacity to understand and cope with 
the world around you 
HOW TO FIND OUT YOUR IQ. Now you can 
find out your IQ easily. Call the National Testing 
Institute toll-free at 1-800-821-7700 Ext. 130* to 
receive an IQ Kit you can use in the privacy of your 
own home. It will help you measure your mental 
abilities and current intellectual capacities. You 
can find out an index of your general intelligence 
You can also assess your child’s poten 
tial. Call now to receive your IQ Kit for only 
$12.95. Operators are on duty 24 hours a day 7 
days a week to receive your call. Please have your 
MasterCard or Visa ready. Or simply clip this 
coupon 
PTeTIII iii 
Send me complete 1Q Kit which contains 1Q test 
battery, answers, scoring and evaluation sheet 
interpretation of results and more, Enclosed ts 
check or money order for $12.95 which covers [IQ 
Kit materials plus $2.00 postage and handling 
Total amount enclosed is $14.95 
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Mail To: NATIONAL TESTING INSTITUTE 
Empire State Building 
350 Fifth Avenue, Suite 3308 
New York, NY 10118 
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or curse fellow employees but who almost 
never ignored them. Peterson represented 
the lordly tradition of “relationship bank- 
ing.” in which camaraderie with corpo- 
rate clients was the firm's chief asset. On 
the strength of his status as former Secre- 
tary of Commerce, he arrived at Lehman 
in 1973 as vice chairman. Two months 
later he became the boss. Among his dep- 
uties was Glucksman, who for two dec- 
ades battled the disdain of Lehman's in- 
vestment bankers toward traders. He 
believed that relationship banking was 
finished, that profit would come primarily 
from trading and better marketing and 
that therefore his “team” should lead 
When Peterson, then 57, made 
Glucksman, also 57, his co-chief execu- 
tive officer in May 1983, the move seemed 
a diplomatic acknowledgment that 


Glucksman’s views were right. But 
Glucksman wanted total control and 
feared, rightly, that Peterson secretly 


hoped to sell Lehman at a premium be- 
fore he reached age 60 and had to 
let the firm begin redeeming his shares 
Glucksman sensed that Peterson had no 
stomach for a fight and would opt to be 
bought out. So, eight weeks after being 
promoted, he demanded that Peterson 
step aside 

The oddest thing about the coup 
d’etat was that the rest of the partners 
who were not consulted, made no cry of 
protest when Peterson agreed to retire 
Glucksman’s imperium did not last long 
within less than a year he too lost control, 
in part because the trading department's 
performance had turned sour, and an in- 
ner circle of partners pursued a sale, again 
without consulting their quiescent 
leagues. The final deal with American 
Express took place in an atmosphere of 
numb resignation. Why? Auletta suggests 
that Lehman had lost the spirit of collegi- 
ality, that combat-weary partners cared 
only about rescuing their assets. Although 
he interviewed more than half of them 
their willingness to let the House of Leh- 
man fall remains the story’s saddest and 


Game 3 


LONDON MATCH 
by Len Deighton 
Knopf; 407 pages; $17.95 


col- 


A pretty good spy thriller can be 
spotted now and then, ducking around 
a corner or disappearing into a manhole, as 
Len Deighton slowly brings his three-vol- 
ume tale of find-the-mole to a close, Read- 
ers who have stayed with the author from 
the beginning may have forgotten that Ber- 
lin Game, the first book in the trilogy, be- 
gins with British Intelligence Agent Ber- 
nard Samson and his old friend Werner 
Volkmann doing a bit of surveillance near 
the Berlin Wall. Samson, sour and middle- 
aged, asks, “How long have we been sitting 
here?” and Volkmann, an ironist, replies 
Nearly a quarter of a century 
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Books 


Just so. Still, there have been moments 
worth the thousand-and-some pages of 
skulk and murk. Berlin Game should have 
been dedicated to divorced men every- 
where, because in it Samson’s supercilious, 
upper-class wife Fiona not only defects to 
the Soviets, but is revealed to be a KGB col- 
onel. Samson and the dreaded Fiona skir- 
mish at a distance in Mexico Set, the sec- 
ond book. At the end he appears to be 
ahead in this contest that seems a parody of 
postmarital discord, as he takes in hand 
Stinnes, a high-ranking Soviet defector 

London Match brings Samson, the 
weather-beaten fieldman, back from 
Mexico City and Berlin to fester among 
intelligence bureaucrats in England. Stin- 
nes must be debriefed if he is not a plant 
and foiled if he is. Samson, under suspi- 
cion because of 
Fiona’s bad behav- 
ior, gets the assign- 
ment. He is imped- 
ed not so much by 
Stinnes and his ex- 
wife, though she is 
threatening to grab 
their children, as 
by his superiors 
These careerists 
are, variously, 
twits, fops, climb- 
ers and pooh-bahs 
whose entire inter- 
est is in position, perks and, after they 
have dithered and muddled for a suffi- 
cient number of decades, knighthoods 
Samson's boss Dicky Cruyer is a particu- 
larly loathsome species of well-connected 
idler, and Deighton takes great pleasure 
in demonstrating this Let me tell you 
something, Bernard,’ said Dicky, leaning 
well back in the soft leather seat and 
adopting the manner of an Oxford don 
explaining the law of gravity to a delivery 
boy It could get messy; people with a 
history of bad decisions are going to be 
axed very smartly. Dicky smiled. He 
could afford to smile; Dicky had never 
made a decision in his life. Whenever 
something decisive was about to happen 
Dicky went home with a headache 

Samson's exasperation at these self- 
important triflers and their chirping Ox- 
bridge accents is funny and justified, but it 
is also somewhat obsessive. He cannot 
stay away from the subject. He mentions 
an American agent who dresses too well, 
and this reminds him of Dicky Cruyer’s 
kind: “The public-school senior staff at 
London Central spent just as much mon- 
ey on their Savile Row suits’ and hand- 
made shirts and Jermyn Street shoes, but 
they wore them with a careless scruffiness 
that was a vital part of their snobbery. A 
real English gentleman never tries; that 
was the article of faith.” His complaints 
about silly and selfish women, notably 
Fiona’s vacant sister and Volkmann's 
troublemaking wife, also deserve to be 
heard. But when all this grouchiness be- 
comes the dominant element in the novel, 
the sensation of having been backed into 


Len Deighton 


a corner at a cocktail party is vivid 

The measure of Deighton’s consider- 
able skill is that despite Samson's chronic 
grousing, anyone who starts Berlin Game is 
likely to persist through to the end of Lon- 
don Match. The story could have been bril- 
liant if some ferocious editor had slashed it 
ruthlessly to one taut volume. Even so, the 
texture is wonderfully gray and grainy, and 
the scenes between Volkmann and Samson 
in the first and third novels are authorita- 
tive. Samson's predicament is a metaphor 
of middle age, if anyone should need one 
And in the days of constant spy revela- 
tions, the central questions continue to 
haunt: Was nasty Fiona the only mole in 
the British secret service? In this most de- 
vious of games, can any side truly win 
game, set and match? By John Skow 
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Naomi, left, and Wynonna Judd, singing pretty during a Las Vegas gig 


In the Heart of the Country 7 


The Judds make sweet harmony straight from the roots 








ust this Christmas past, Naomi Judd, a 
local girl made very good indeed, went 





With Wynonna taking lead vocals and an 
exemplary band featuring Don Potter on 


back home to Ashland, Ky. She stopped off | guitar, the singers work their way through 


at the white bungalow where she had been 
raised, then moved on to Jane’s beauty sa- 
lon on 13th Street to “get a manicure, now 
that I have this diamond ring.” At 39, Na- 
omi Judd had no great familiarity with 
gems or with manicures—this was her 
first—and she was barely getting accus- 
tomed to celebrity. “I heard you were mak- 
ing it big as a singer, and I pictured you ina 
gingham dress,” said a friend who was also 
getting a Jane’s do-up. “But,” she added, 
after a neatly timed pause, “no one ever 
told me you were any good.” 

So it should be said flat-out then: Na- 
omi Judd and her daughter Wynonna, 21, 


| are not only good enough to be jealous of, 
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| they are good enough to kick a little life 


into the listless country scene. “Disk jock- 
eys are saying the Judds saved country 
music,” says Naomi, in a slightly incredu- 
lous tone. It is at least true that the sweet- 
flowing harmonies of this mother-and- 
daughter act have earned them a brace of 
awards, including a 1985 Grammy, and 
sprightly record sales and airplay. They 
have also roped in a wide audience all the 
way from down-home to downtown. Elvis 
acolytes, Loretta Lynn fans, Métely Crie 
freaks can all join in the gently rolling 
communion of the Judds’ music. “People 
are watching us,” says Wynonna. “We're 
representing family.”” Adds her mother: 
“It’s some strange combination of two 
worlds. I’m just so glad to be who I am 
and glad of where I came from. I think 
that’s what makes Judd music.” 

Rockin’ with the Rhythm, their newest 
album, is No. 11 on the country charts 
and shows the Judds off at their finest. 





ten songs of love, loss, reminiscence and 
resolution. If that sounds like a predict- 
able country combination, the record nev- 
ertheless comes alive from adept musi- 
cianship and vocals that ease around, 
then animate the lyrics like a spring 
breeze blowing a window curtain. The al- 
bum gives the impression of a kind of spir- 
itual centering the Judds draw not just 
from music but from the way they live. 
“We are two generations,” says Naomi, 
“and we play off each other.” She listens 
to and learns from Elvis, Loretta Lynn, 
Joni Mitchell, and the Ink Spots. Wyn- 
onna admires singers as disparate as Nat 
King Cole and Bonnie Raitt. The Judds 
will cross any musical boundaries, but as 
they tell it, their real strength comes from 
staying close to the roots. 

“Growing up in Ashland gave me a 
sense of who I was and where I came 
from,” says Naomi, who married young 
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Daughter and mother take five offstage 
“We're representing family.” 





and had Wynonna at 18. In 1968 she left 
Kentucky for the West Coast, where she 
modeled, worked as a secretary and man- 
aged a health-food store in West Holly- 
wood, all the while proudly holding on 
to her lineage. “What's your sign?” 
someone would ask her. The reply was 
simply “Baptist.” After a divorce and 
two prolonged stints in California, Na- 
omi, Wynonna and Younger Daughter 
Ashley headed home for good. Ask Wyn- 
onna what the Judds’ music would have 
been like if they had stayed put in Cali- 
fornia, and she will say only, “We 
wouldn't have it.” 


j n Kentucky, Wynonna was “forced to 
resort to my own creativity” and taught | 
herself how to sing and play guitar. Her 
mother mostly just sang around the house 
They eventually bought a $30 cassette ma- 


| chine at a K mart, and on a lark made a 
| tape of a few songs. Remember now, a 


great part of the mythology of country mu- 
sic depends on dreams’ being fulfilled, the 
intercession of fate, the intersection of wish 
and coincidence. It happened that Naomi, 
who had become a registered nurse, was 
tending the daughter of Brent Maher, a 
top-rank country producer. Maher heard 
the K mart tapes and got the women to- 


| gether with Guitarist Potter; they made a 


more polished demo, which quickly got to 
RCA execs in Nashville. An audition was 
arranged, the Judds were signed, and their 
debut single hit the country Top 20. Dream 
on. And on 

“Are we a Judith Krantz story or 
what?” Naomi says, smiling. Wynonna 
has bought herself a new BMW, and Na- 
omi tools around in a turquoise Cadillac 
purchased from Conway Twitty. Ashley, 
now 17, lives with her father in Ashland, 
where she attends high school and models 
Naomiand Wynonna live only a mile or so 
apart on the outskirts of Nashville, from 
where they will launch periodic concert 
sorties to venues as diverse as Las Vegas 
and Searcy, Ark. Down at Jane’s beauty 
salon—and in lots of other quarters as 
well—everyone wants to know how moth- 
er and daughter get along in a professional 
relationship. These women have heard 
that question a few times before 

Wynonna: “We've had our bad times, 


| Our struggles, our fights, and now we've 


gotten it together and thank you very 


| much.” Naomi: “She'll still make me want 


to peel the wallpaper off my hotel room ev- 
ery once in a while.” 

While making a music video in Los 
Angeles, in fact, Naomi stayed in a high 
hotel room from which she could look 
down on her old West Hollywood house. 
“We're talking déja vu,” she says, but she 
flashes on something a little different 
when she looks in a mirror, She remem- 
bers, wondering, long roads and big risks, 
and she looks again and says, rightly, 
“Gee, I pulled it off.” —By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Nashville 
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Bronze equestrian statue of General William Tecumseh Sherman in New York City 


American Renaissance Man 



























In New York, a powerful retrospective of Saint-Gaudens 


stowed more than a 
monuments to Admiral Farragut and 
General Sherman. Curators who, given 
the ticket, would cross the Atlantic to 
admire some steatopygous bauble by Niki 
de Saint-Phalle would hardly have 
crossed the street to see an Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. Even today his rehabilita- 
tion is incomplete. Sculpture provokes 
fewer fantasies than painting; not every- 
one is willing to give Saint-Gaudens the 
place accorded, as a matter of course, to 
Albert Bierstadt, Thomas Eakins or 
Winslow Homer. Hence the interest of 
the current exhibition “Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens: Master Sculptor,” organized by 


ince the end of the 18th century, 
America has produced any number of 
competent sculptors, even a few first- 
rate ones, but perhaps only two that | 
| 


glance at his 


brought authentic greatness to their own 
genres: David Smith and Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. Smith’s work was the climax of 
a tradition of open, sheet-metal sculpture 
that began in 1912 with Picasso’s tin gui- 
tar; Saint-Gaudens, at the end of the 19th 
century, epitomized the academic tradi- 
tion of public speech through bronze cast- 
ing, whose roots wound back to Donatello 
and Verrocchio 

The idea that one was as good as the 
other would have seemed macaronic 20 


years ago, when Saint-Gaudens’ name | Art Historian Kathryn Greenthal for 
ver ee Oe tatue of Admiral F Dianain gilded b 
except a few elderly loyal- Bronze statue o iral Farragut jana in gilded bronze 





ists and some young art 
historians with a revision- 
ist glint in their eyes. He 
had been dropped from the 
list, an act comparable 
to (though, happily, not 
as final as) the dismant- 
ling of that masterpiece of 
New York public architec- 
ture, McKim, Mead and 
White’s Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. However, work did 
survive, though unconsult 
ed. Few visits were paid 
to his Shaw monument on 
Boston Common, the most 
intensely felt image of 
military commemoration 
ever made by an Ameri- 
can; few Manhattanites be- 
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New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Between his professional flowering in 
the 1880s and his death in 1907, Saint- 
Gaudens was seen as proof that America 
could produce art—an ability that, his pa- 
trons felt, went hand in hand with the tri- 
umph of the industrial Northeast after the 
Civil War. He gave the crude, grabbing 
Republic its lessons in symbolic deport- 
ment and visual elocution, and won its un- 
stinted gratitude. If there was such a thing 
as the American Renaissance, then Saint- 
Gaudens embodied it in sculpture, as 
surely as the Roeblings did in engineer- 
ing, Louis Comfort Tiffany in décor or 
McKim, Mead and White in architecture 
Today portrait sculpture is dead, and the 
photo opportunity reigns. But Saint- 


Gaudens lived in an age when sculpture 


was thought the supreme mode of official 
commemoration, and the types he created 
are still very much with us. Our iconic 
sense of Abraham Lincoln as statesman, 
seamed, grave and erect, was created as 
much by Saint-Gaudens’ bronzes as by 
Mathew Brady’s photos. Our image of 
the repressive, striding Puritan with Bi- 
ble, cloak and conical hat owes much of 
its existence to the rhetoric of Saint- 
Gaudens’ monument to Deacon Samuel 
Chapin in Springfield, Mass. His only 
nude female figure, the gilded sheet 
copper Diana that he made as a weather- 
vane figure for the top of Stanford White’s 
original Madison Square Garden in 1891, 
slender as any mannerist charmer from 
Fontainebleau, became in a literal way 
the Golden Girl of the "90s in New York, 
as definitive a pinup as the Gibson Girl 

As an American, Saint-Gaudens had 
to make his relationship to the past from 
scratch, as his friend Henry Adams noted 
in The Education of Henry Adams: “In 
mind and person Saint-Gaudens was a 
survival of the 1500's; he bore the stamp of 
the Renaissance a lost soul that had 
strayed by chance into the twentieth cen- 
tury, and forgotten where it came from 
He writhed and cursed at his ignorance 

Saint-Gaudens was a 
child of Benvenuto Cellini 
smothered in an American 
cradle.” The fact that he 
was also the child of Euro- 
pean immigrants was no 
help there. Saint-Gaudens 
pronounced his name in 
the American way, but his 
paternity was French; his 
father, a Pyrenean boot- 
maker, married a colleen, 
settled in Dublin (where 
the future sculptor was 
born, in 1848), and fled 
with his family across the 
Atlantic to escape the ter 
rible potato famine 

The young sculptor’s 
early training in New 
York was as a cameo cut- 
ter’s apprentice (and, since 
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little is wasted, this preparation laid the 
ground for his later mastery of concise de- 
piction in shallow relief). There was not 
much sculpture to see in New York in the 
1860s, and most of it was earnestly neo- 
classical—the Jeffersonian language of 
earlier official art. What gave Saint- 
Gaudens’ career its peculiar spin was his 
departure for Paris in 1867, to study at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. For Saint-Gaudens 
was a competent carver, but his latent ge- 
nius was for modeling: the buildup, lump 
by lump, pinch by pinch, touch after 
touch, of complex volumes out of clay or 
wax, later to be cast in bronze. Under the 
spell of the expressive, almost baroque 
forms that were in vogue in Paris, Saint- 
Gaudens learned to avoid the reductive 
fixity of the ideal antique. Besides, Beaux- 
Arts training was strong on collabora- 
tion—between architect and sculptor, 
sculptor and painter. The image of the 
Renaissance man was in the air. When 
Saint-Gaudens got back to New York in 
1875, he met up with the men whose 
shared efforts would utterly transform the 
face of public art in America—the archi- 
tects H.H. Richardson, Charles McKim 
and Stanford White, and the painter John 
La Farge. It seemed to all five of them 
that they held the makings of an Ameri- 
can Renaissance. 


W ithout question, Saint-Gaudens was 
one of the most fluent sculptors that 
ever lived, and his clients demanded flu- 
ency. He could and did turn his hand to 
anything, from a 10-ft. stone profile on a 
pyramid in Wyoming to the design of the 
century’s most beautiful coin, the gold 
1907 double eagle. He could evoke any 
mood in a face, from the tremulous profile 
of an adolescent girl to the stormy jut of 
Farragut’s jaw. But the main impression 
his works leave, when seen together, is not 
so much of a rigid technique turning out 
predictable results (which one learns to 
expect from official sculptors) as of an ex- 
treme responsiveness and delicacy, an 
adoring pursuit of the nuance, which co- 
exists with his fondness for declamation. 
He had no embarrassment, of course, in 
quoting his quattrocento idols: that was 
the natural use ofa heritage. He took from 
Pisanello, Laurana, Cellini and Desiderio 
da Settignano; the pose of Farragut is 
Donatello’s St. George without a shield. 
Still, any academic hack can redo a proto- 
type; Saint-Gaudens’ peculiar gift was to 
shadow these massive and well-known 
shapes with the tiny subliminal events of a 
dreaming hand. In 1880 he could give Dr. 
Henry Shiff’s bronze beard a labile, gratu- 
itous beauty of texture akin to Monet; 
while, seen close up, the stubbled, worn 
face of Sherman is not a military mask but 
a psychological study as deep, in its way, 
as Rodin’s Balzac. There are weak things 
in this show, and not a few florid ones; 
and by its nature, it cannot give Saint- 
Gaudens’ monuments the coverage they 
need. But no matter: the illusions it dispels 
make up for the works it omits—and fresh 
converts to Saint-Gaudens can seek those 
out for themselves. —By Robert Hughes 
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Robust Aroma of Tradition 





Canada ’s Stratford company tours the U.S. 


FF“ things divide directors from their 
audiences as abruptly as attempts to 
innovate the classics. Stage professionals 
often think about a text for decades, ab- 
sorb observations from a dozen or more 
productions, and feel so weighty a burden 
of tradition that they see no value in reviv- 
ing the play unless they can do something 
offbeat with it. Audiences, on the other 
hand, often find older texts hard to follow. 





SAUNA NWOT 


Inspiring love everywhere: McKenna as Viola 


Propulsive energies and visual wit. 


They prefer a straight, uncomplicated 
rendering that delivers faithfully what the 
author intended. But it is often impossible 
to be sure what the author intended. In 
the case of William Shakespeare, the most 
revered and toyed with of dramatists, 
what we think of as straight is by and 
large what the Victorians and Edwardi- 
ans thought Shakespeare meant; the revi- 
sionism of one generation becomes the re- 
ceived wisdom of the next. 

The rich if rather fusty aroma of 
Victorian tradition permeates the work 
of North America’s most celebrated 
Shakespeare troupe, Stratford Festival 
Canada, which is making its first U.S. 
tour in 13 years, with a repertory of 
Twelfth Night and King Lear. The 
shows have played to nearly sold-out 
houses in Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago 
and Palm Beach, Fla.; are running in 
Fort Lauderdale for most of January; 
and will finish in Washington on Feb. 2. 
Founded in 1953 by Tyrone Guthrie, 
the Stratford company prides itself on 


echoing the style of Britain’s Old Vic of 











the 1940s, which in turn derived from 
an earlier era. Stratford productions 
sprawl grandly. The stage spills over 
with bodies, and even walk-ons are 
played by seasoned performers. Direc- 
tors seem concerned more with creating 
stage pictures than with unearthing mo- 
ments of character revelation. There is 
scant search for subtext, for the sort of 
humanity that lurks within people rath- 
er than revealing itself readily in words. 

Stratford’s style serves well for Lear, a 
robust and propulsive production of a play 
that is explicitly about great emotions. But 
the hard gloss reduces the subtler depths of 
Twelfth Night to mere giggles and kick- 
shaws. Seeing these productions together 
may enable modern audiences to under- 
stand why earlier critics revered the Bard’s 
tragedies but undervalued his comedies, | 
overlooking their moral complexity and | 
their glimpses of humiliation and pain in 
commoners’ everyday life. The stress on 
low comic exaggeration also robs Twelfth 
Night of much of its social consequence: 
there is little sense that the battle between 
Sir Toby Belch and Malvolio has anything 
to do with the decline of the old gentry and 
the rise of the bourgeoisie. 

Three things salvage the production: 
the visual ingenuity of Director David 
Giles, who, for example, opens this play 
about the loss of loved ones and renewal 
through fresh love with an image of au- 
tumnal leaves being swept aside; Edward 
Atienza’s bravura performance as Feste 
the fool, repeatedly given center stage to 
emphasize the folly of lovers; and the 
glowing impersonation of Viola, the girl 
dressed as a boy who inspires love every- 
where, by Seana McKenna. She is young 
enough for the role but experienced 
enough to seduce an audience as ably and 
innocently as her character seduces the 
nobles of Illyria. 

The role of Lear may be the grandest 
challenge for an actor, and Stratford Vet- 
eran Douglas Campbell is not quite up to 
it. He is thunderously imposing in the 
court scenes but not free enough when 
howling, half-maddened, on the heath. 
Otherwise, the energetic farewell produc- 
tion by Stratford Artistic Director John 
Hirsch is strikingly played, notably by 
Richard McMillan as Edgar, Lewis Gor- 
don as Gloucester, and McKenna as a 
passionate, not just saintly, Cordelia. In 
an echo of Twelfth Night, Hirsch also fea- 
tures the Fool, whom Nicholas Pennell, 
unbearably mannered as Malvolio, plays 
with clearheaded reason and heartbreak- 
ing foresight. Together, the shows remind 
what should be an envious U.S. that its 
neighbor has a grand if at times misguid- 
ed national theater—By William A. Henry lil 
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Show Business—— 











Bring Back the Moguls! 


Golan and Globus show Hollywood an old thing or two 


heap? Menahem Golan and Yoram 

Globus know about cheap. Some peo- 
ple in Hollywood and other places where 
movies are made even believe the word 
was coined for the “Go-Go Boys,” as the 
two Israeli cousins who run the Cannon 
Group are commonly called, That is not 
the case, although it is true that their 
idea ofa power lunch is not Le Dome but a 
salami sandwich at their 
desks. It is also true that 
their headquarters on Sun- 
set Boulevard has all the 
glamour of a discount elec- 
tronics warehouse, with 
overflowing wastebaskets, 
well-scuffed walls and an 
assortment of mismatched 
gray carpets, all of them 
stained. Yet it is also a fact 
that in a generally de- 
pressed business the Can- 
non Group is doing well 
King Solomon's Mines, 
which came out before 
Thanksgiving, has made 
$16 million. Runaway Train 
and Sam Shepard’s Fool for 
Love, which open across the 
country next week, show 
promise of a big draw at the 
box office as well. And, 
brags Globus, “nobody gave us nothing on 
a plate of gold.” 

In fact, the company plans to make 
about 20 films next year, more than any 
of the major studios. Several of them will 
be either gory shoot-’em-ups like the cur- 
rent Death Wish 3 or comic-book films 
like Captain America and Pinocchio—the 
Robot. Golan hopes that one of their 
films, Delta Force, which comes out next 
month with Chuck Norris and Lee Mar- 


vin, will be Cannon's first $100 million 
grosser. The script has terrorists taking 
over an American airliner and Norris 


and his Delta Force flying to the rescue 
spraying bullets everywhere. The plot 
sounds very much like last summer's 
TWA hijacking, which caused the pro- 
duction schedule to be speeded up. But in 
the much improved Cannon version, the 
good guys win, and the bad guys are sent 
to their proper, bloody reward. Golan, 56, 
and Globus, 42, follow what was once 
Hollywood's golden rule: audiences love 
happy endings 

The resemblance does not end there 
Even some of their critics compare the 
Go-Go Boys to Hollywood's founding fa- 
thers, who snorted when anyone talked 
about art in films and were devoted to 
making money. “They are like the old 
studio moguls; they eat, sleep and breathe 
pictures,” says J. Lee Thompson, a 50- 


> 


Director Golan fighting the battle of the budget on the De. 


year show-biz veteran who is directing 
one of their thrillers, Murphy's Law. “The 
whole industry used to be like that. It’s 


not now.” Globus agrees: “The moguls 
cared to make money like we care to 
make money—so that they could make 
more movies.” 

The two cousins, who were born in 
the town of Tiberias on the Sea of Gali- 








lee, have wanted to make pictures since 
they were teenagers. Golan, the elder 
partner, devoted much of his time to the 
movies, watching his screen idols, Gary 
Cooper, Humphrey Bogart and Charlie 
Chaplin. He spent the ‘50s working in 
the theater, and though he became Isra- 
el’s highest-paid director, he now re- 
| gards the time as wasted; it kept him 
| from his true love, the movies 


Globus and stars in Los Angeles 


Eating, sleeping, breathing pictures 


—_ 
ita Force set 
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In 1959 he came to the US., and the 
following year he took a job as a driver for 
Roger Corman, America’s master of the 
cheap and quick. Soon promoted to assis- 
tant to the director, he learned everything 
he needed and then returned home in 
1962. Globus, who had gone to business 
school in Tel Aviv, joined him in 1963 to | 
form Noah Films, which eventually dom- 
inated the Israeli film industry. In 1979 
they decided to move their base to Mecca, 
as they call Hollywood, and bought con- 
trol of the ailing Cannon Group 

Their first big hit was the $1.2 million 

Breakin’, which, riding the crest of 
the break-dancing craze, 
=grossed some $40 million 
» That set the pattern, and 
= even today the average Can- 
Boe: non movie costs only $5 mil- 
a, lion toshoot, less than halfof 
the industry’s $11 million 
standard. “What do you 
have to do to put that kind of 
money on the screen?” asks 
Golan sarcastically. “You 
can buy a city for that.” A 
Cannon film is almost al- 
ways presold, he adds, to pay 
cable, videocassette distrib- 
utors and foreign markets, 
and even ifit flops at the box 
office, chances are that it 
will still break even. “You 
must be a professional idiot 
to lose money in this busi- 
ness,” he says 

While Golan and Glo- 
bus are often derided as mere dealmakers, 
many people enjoy working without the 
usual! studio restraints and like the instant 
decisions they get from Cannon. In the 
last couple of years, such inducements 
have lured stars like Katharine Hepburn 
and Nick Nolte for The Ultimate Solution 
of Grace Quigley (a bomb, alas) and Syl- 
vester Stallone for his upcoming Over the 
Top. Over the years, the cousins have 
made some 1 16 films together 

In fact, they are as thrifty with 
themselves as they are with everyone 
else, comparatively speaking. They pay 
themselves salaries of $350,000 each, 
much less than the top studio heads 
make. “You know what is our wine?” 
asks Globus. “Coca-Cola.” Both have 
families in Israel and make frequent 
trips there 

Perhaps because they are only cous- 
ins, they harbor no sibling rivalries. Golan 
is the creative half of the team; Globus is 
the business half, the salesman. In Holly- 
wood, their offices adjoin, and they shout 
from one room to the other. When they 
are separated, they talk by phone four or 
five times a day. “I have minuses; he has 
minuses,” says Globus. ‘Together we are 
one perfect man.” Or one old-fashioned 
mogul, 1985 style By Gerald Clarke, 
Reported by Michael Riley/Los Angeles and 
Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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Cinema 





| 28 UP 

Every seven years they become British 
TV stars: “Suzi, the posh girl,” and “Tony, 
| the tearaway jockey boy,” and poor dear 
| Neil, and the rest of a dozen or so children 
who have grown up, or at least older, play- 
ing themselves in a real-life soap opera. 
They were selected in 1963 fora TV docu- 
mentary called 7 Up and have sat for 
state-of-their-lives portraits in 1970, 1977 
and 1984, all supervised by Michael Apt- 
ed (director of Coal Miner's Daughter and 
Gorky Park). The latest installment, 28 
Up, includes generous excerpts from the 
three previous reports. Flipping through 
the dozen lives as through a family album 
or social worker’s casebook, we find a fas- 
cinating and poignant group picture of a 
nation with the juice squeezed out. 

At seven, the image was one of preco- 
cious vitality. Whatever their infant out- 
look on life, whether smashing class 
clichés or already living comfortably 
within them—like the upper-class twit 
who says, “I like my newspaper because 
I've got shares in it’—these children 
seemed raring to help shape the empire’s 
future. To watch the original documenta- 
ry (which accompanied 28 Up in its New 
York City premiere) is to be charmed into 
suspending awareness of the depressing 
trajectory of British life since then. The 
succeeding films follow that arc; they 
might be called /4 Perpendicular, 21 Tilt 
and 28 Down. Taken individually, the in- 
terviews have their flashes of cheer and 
wit. But in sum they suggest accommoda- 
| tion to life’s dreary compromises at an age 
when one might hope for a lingering anar- 
chic impudence. The 28-ers do not strut or 
rage or tease; they seem already middle- 


hope for more. They speak Britain’s de- 
feat in every tentative phrase. 

It could be, of course, that advanc- 
ing years and their own septennial ce- 





| aged, emotionally pinched, too cautious to | 








Apted’s clan in 1977, on the road from vitality to compromise 


Growing Up, Old and Fat 


From Britain, Hollywood and Germany, parables for 1986 





| lebrity have made the subjects unwilling 


to spill their guts to their show-biz Mr. 
Chips. Kids say the darndest things; 
adults repress them. Only in an extreme 
case—like that of Neil, a sensitive 
scholar who has become a derelict, with 
speech rhythms and nervous tics that 
suggest the young Tony Perkins—does 
28 Up offer a character as full and mys- 
terious as we might find in a novel, or 
in an old friend. But it is not Apted’s 
failing that he refuses to unearth tabloid 
headlines for his young-old friends. As 
it is, he has a big enough story: the end 
of childhood dreams, and the notion of 
maturity as surrender to somebody else’s 
status quo. —By Richard Corliss 


MURPHY’S ROMANCE 
Emma Moriarty (Sally Field) is a poor di- 
vorced lady struggling to establish a rid- 
ing stable on a rundown ranch she is rent- 
ing with her last pennies. Her willingness 
to mend her own fences (literally), and 
muck out the barn while she’s at it, exhib- 
its her belief in old-fashioned self- 
reliance. Her good-natured sensitivity in 
demonstrating this among many other 
virtues to her adolescent son (Corey 
Haim) shows her to be a late-model par- 
ent, liberal and humane. 

Murphy Jones (James Garner) is a 
prosperous widower who runs the nearest 








| our hasty and thoughtless ways. The ques- 


| little trouble getting dates. Heaven knows 


| a woman too busy to pamper him, is ready 


| jolly bathtub wallow and the strains of 





drugstore. His marble soda fountain and | 
his car, a 1927 Studebaker, express his 
commitment to solid, old-fashioned work- 
manship, while the antinuke sticker on 
the Studi’s windshield shows that he too is 
up-to-date on matters of faith and morals. 
It can only be a matter of time before 
two such lovably independent cusses get to- 
gether to make the rest of us ashamed of 


tion is, How much time do we need to ab- 
sorb the splendid example they set? Given 
the simple schematics of their characters 
and story, not very much, The only bar to 
their happiness is the reappearance in Em- 
ma’s life of her shiftless former husband 
Bobby Jack (Brian Kerwin), who repre- 
sents bad values as plainly and as boringly 
as they represent good ones. But Director 
Martin Ritt seems to labor under the delu- 
sion that Murphy's Romance requires pa- 
tient and delicate explication. Or maybe he 
is a city slicker seduced by the languid 
rhythms of bucolic life. For his camera just 
hunkers down, awhittlin’ and aspittin’ and 
oafishly gawking at these less than aston- 
ishing goings-on. Field is perky, Garner is 
wry in their familiar ways, but the film is 
basically a bottle of January molasses, run- 
ning slow. And sticky. —By Richard Schickel 


SUGARBABY 


Marianne (Marianne Sdgebrecht) has a 


why: she weighs in the low 200s, has a face 
as remorseless as a gulag commandant’s 
and works as a corpse dresser in a Munich 
mortuary. Then one day she lays eyes on 
Eisi (Eisi Gulp), a dishy young subway 
conductor. Lust at first sight has rarely 
been so transforming. Marianne’s stolid 
features crack into a swooning smile. 
Armed with subway schedules and candy 
bars and tarted up in a dress that must 
have come from Friedrich’s of Heidel- 
berg, she prowls the underground for her 
erotic prey. Will she find her slim swain? 
And then crush him under the weight of a 
lonely woman's first obsession? Or does 
she have some darker fantasy to realize? 
Is she the Bernhard Goetz of love? 
Naaah. For Sugarbaby is that contra- 
diction in terms, a light German comedy. 
Which means that Eisi, who is married to 


for some fat-and-sassy attention. Which 
means that when they eventually come to 
intimacies, things turn out just fine: soft- 
colored lights, unforced endearments, 4 


Marianne’s favorite pop tune, Sugarbaby, 
percolating in their ears. This is about 
where Writer-Director Percy Adlon (Ce- 
leste, The Swing) gets carried away with 
his odd-couple romance. Gooey gels clot 
the lens, and the camera sways without 
reason like an inebriated gyroscope; bring 
a neck brace. But Adlon holds his focus on 
his heroine, who, in ecstasy or defeat, 
knows that love means never having to 
care that you're silly. —R.C. 
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Changing the Signals of Passion 


i umphrey Bogart was a brilliant smoker. He taught genera- 
tions how to hold a cigarette, how to inhale, how to squint 
through the smoke. But as a kisser, Bogart was an awful exam- 
ple. His mouth addressed a woman’s lips with the quivering nib- 
ble of a horse closing in on an apple. Better to study, say, the 
suave carnality of Cary Grant and Ingrid Bergman in Notorious 

Everyone learned how to kiss from the movies. It is difficult 
to imagine what people did before Edison for instruction in the 
subject. They blundered through, no doubt, across centuries of 
bruised lips and chipped teeth, and the clumsy lunges that end 
with noses banging, or the woman accidentally mummphing a 
mouthful of beard. 

With the visual aid of moving pictures, however, the lovers of 
the Western world could dramatically improve their technique 
For the first time, it was possible for the masses to study, close up, 
the romantic style of the great 
masters. It may not have al- 
ways been wise to imitate the 
ideal, of course. Rudolph Va- 
lentino, for example, favored a 
hyperbolic style, arching the 
woman back into a circumflex 
and doing semaphor with his 
eyebrows. He had the tech- 
| nique of a gifted and torment- 
ed periodontist. Nor is it al- 
ways advisable for amateurs to 
try to reproduce the unforget- 
table scenes, like the one in 
which Burt Lancaster and 
Deborah Kerr tumble in the 
Hawaiian surfin From Here to 
Eternity. Those who attempt 
that on Cape Cod arise with 
abrasions on their shoulders 











It is a preliminary and surrogate for sex, an enticement that is 
also provisional. Kissing is a promise that preserves the right of 
refusal. A kiss is mute, and highly articulate. It involves a brief 
fusion of two heads, the head being the residence of mind and 
soul. The mouth is simultaneously the front office of language 
and of hunger. The kiss is a wordless articulation of desires 
whose object lies in the future, and somewhat to the south 

What made the screen kiss stimulating in the old days was 
that the consummation was left to occur in the viewer's imagina- 
tion. Consider the effect if Rhett Butler had carried Scarlett up 
the stairs and then the camera had followed them into her bed- 
room to record the next half-hour. As it was, Vivien Leigh’s 
next-morning smile remains one of the most graphically sugges- 
tive moments in the history of movies. Usually, directors were 
clumsier. In Picnic, Kim Novak and William Holden knelt be- 
side the railroad tracks and 
kissed as a train thundered 
© out of the tunnel. Elsewhere 
: the censorship of the Hays of- 
fice produced kisses that cul- 
|. minated in horses rearing, 
= waves crashing, flames leap- 
ing. Or the camera would cut 
heavenward through sunlit 
trees 

In the Hays office days, 
even married couples had to 
keep one foot on the floor. Af- 
ter the sexual revolution it be- 
came possible for William 
Hurt, in 1981's Body Heat, to 
kiss his co-star with both 
hands up her dress. Open- 
mouthed kissing, the old 
“French kiss,” in the past 15 











and plankton in their sinuses 

Still, movie kisses have 
been one of the educational advances of the 20th century. Even 
the best scholars had something to learn, although in these mat- 
ters academics are generally among the last to know. Early in 
the century, the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics published 
an entry on customs of kissing around the world. The author, 
Anthropologist Alfred E. Crawley, expatiated on the nose rub- 
bing of the Maoris and the Sandwich Islanders, on the billing of 
birds and the antennal play of insects. “The kiss seems to have 
been unknown in ancient Egypt,” the learned writer noted. “In 
early Greece and Assyria, it was firmly established.” Then, in a 
gemstone of Victorian scholarship, Crawley remarked, “In ab- 
normal forms [of kissing], some use of the tongue occurs.” 

The first movie kiss was recorded in a brief 1896 production 
called The May Irwin-John C. Rice Kiss, or simply The Kiss. Ir- 
win and Rice, looking overstuffed and upholstered, he sporting a 
grand mustache, fastened onto one another for long seconds as 
the reel flickered on. Their kiss suggested not so much the heat of 
passion as a mishap involving dry ice or Krazy Glue. Still, The 
Kiss passed for erotica. It created a sensation and called down 
the eloquent wrath of a Chicago publisher named Herbert S 
Stone, who wrote, “The spectacle of their prolonged pasturing on 
each other's lips was hard to bear Such things call for police 
interference.” 

There was none, of course. Romantic kissing was permissi- 
ble sex, an intimacy that could be accomplished while fully 
clothed, even when dressed in tuxedo or ballgown. Kissing is, 
among other things, a subtle and civilized medium of expression 


“I hear they're worried about AIDS in Hollywood. . .” 





years or so became common 
not only in movies but also in 
television dramas. Actors did not give the subject much thought 
until it came out last summer that Rock Hudson had given Lin- 
da Evans a passionate kiss on Dynasty when he knew he had 
AIDS. No one in Hollywood talked about anything else. The 
screen kiss suddenly became a frightening threat. In October the 
Screen Actors’ Guild sent a letter to 7,000 producers and agents 
informing them that from now on they must notify actors in ad- 
vance of any scenes that require openmouthed kissing 

The institution of the movie kiss will probably survive as 
long as the romantic kiss itself. But actors and actresses are chas- 
tened by the knowledge that their business of make-believe can 
get caught up in fatal realities. The mystery of romance loses 
something when it is overwhelmed by anxiety about what some- 
one has been doing with himself for the past five years 

But what is the alternative to a movie kiss? In Sleeper, 
Woody Allen had his characters at a futuristic cocktail party 
pass around a shiny metal sphere that when fondled produced a 
narcissistic ecstasy. In Tom Jones, Tom and the ribald Mrs. Wa- 
ters consume a memorable dinner that is the moral equivalent, 
or the immoral equivalent, of a passionate night in bed. Perhaps 
in screenplays of the future, kisses will be blown on the wind like 
pheromones, The signals of passion might be changed: an ear 
might be nibbled, for example, or the nape ofa neck nuzzled. Ac- 
tual kissing may have to be handled by the special-effects de- 
partment: an artful illusion. Producers may lie around the pool of 
the Beverly Hills Hotel, smoking cigars, reading Jane Austen 
and Henry James, looking for a hot love scene. —By Lance Morrow 
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"I chose an Epson PC affer owning an IBM. 
And ended up with a bigger net.’ 
cy 7 < 





“We were in business twenty years 
before I took the bait on a personal computer. 
What did I buy? An IBM" PC. 

We've grown since then, and it came 
time to buy a second computer. This time I 
knew more. This time I bought an Epson* 
Equity” I. It helps us do our order proc- 
essing, delivery scheduling, and ship main- 
tenance planning, as well as our business 
accounting. 

What does Epson have to offer? Com- 
patibility for one thing. My Equity I runs all 
the software from our old PC, so I don’t have 
to learn the ropes all over again. It comes 
complete with extra features that IBM 
charges more for, like parallel and serial 
ports, and MS-DOS‘ software. 

The Equity I even has the advanced 
AT style keyboard. You can choose mono- 
chrome or color capability, a second floppy 
disk, or even a 20 megabyte hard disk option. 


— 








Epson is a registered trademark of Epson Cor 
Corporation. 


And it’s part of a complete family of com- 
puters that offer better standard specs than 
the corresponding IBM PC, XT and AT 
models, and many improved performance 
features. My Equity I does what the PC does, 
and it costs a lot less too. You just can’t beat 
Epson for good value. 

First off, the Equity is reliable. Second, 
Epson knows how to take care of a customer, 
large or small. They have the service people 
and technical staff to solve your problems. 
And third, there’s a one year warranty, 
standard. 

It all goes back to something I learned 
years ago on the boats: your business can 
only run as well as your equipment. To keep 
your business afloat, bring an Epson Equity 
on board? 

For more information about the Epson 
Equity family of personal computers, call (800) 
421-5426, or (213) 539-9140 in California. 
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If yousmoke 
please try Carlton 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal Box and 100’s Box Menthol: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 

g 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 100’s Soft Pack and 100’s Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine; 120’s: 7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Jan. “85, 
Slims: 6 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





